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HE SILO is the best solution of the two most 
important problems in livestock production— 
an easily available supply of the cheapest 
and best winter feed. The solution of these feed 
problems is very largely the solution of the prob- 


_ lems of successful livestock production in the 
| South. For, so long as we buy hay and grain for 
| livestock feeding, even so long as our cities and 
| towns draw their supplies of feeds for livestock 

from other sections, just so long will they also 
| draw their meat and dairy food products from 
; other sections. 


As a silo on the farm is a milestone well along 


| the road to successful livestock feeding, it is be- 
| coming the best mark of intelligently progressive 
| methods in Southern livestock production. 


More livestock is needed in the South, both for 


'. the economical marketing of soil-improving crops 








|| the silage cutter; 
' and (4) the cost of the engine to drive the cutter and put the silage in 


‘| most farms. 


and to furnish food supplies for our people. The 
development of the livestock industry is a prob- 
lem of more feeds and cheaper feeds, and as a 


| means of solving this problem there can be noth- 


ing more effective than ‘‘A Silo on Every Farm.” 
The only man who does not need a silo, or who 

cannot afford a silo, 

is the man who has 


' no stock to winter. 


With ten or more 
cattle to winter any 
man can afford to 


| build a silo; with 
| fifteen head he can 
| afford to build a 


silo and buy an en- 


| silage cutter; and 


with twenty-five or 
more animals to 
feed he can afford 


| to build a silo and 
' buy both the ensil- 


age cutter and an 
engine to drive it. 
The cbjections 


| urged against the 


silo are (1) its cost; 
(® the difficulty of 
getting it properly 
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NEED A SILO~ 


silage for each year, the total cost of the silage |) 
should, even then, not exceed $4a ton. Silage at |) 
not over $4a ton is the cheapest and best feed || 
which the Southern farmer can provide for his | 
winter feeding, or for supplementing short pas- || 
tures in dry seasons. 

The difficulties involved in building and filling |} 
the silo for the first time may be overcome by || 
simply asking the assistance of the dairy experts || 
employed by the United States Dairy Division and || 
the extension divisions of our state agricultural || 
colleges. These men will give personal direction || 
and assistance in getting the building of the silo |} 
started, and at no cost to the farmer. i 

The silo is valuable only when filled and when || 
there is livestock to consume the silage. The only || 
man who can afford to be without a silo is the one || 
who can afford to farm without livestock, or who |) 
will not grow the corn or sorghum to fill it. 

Progressive farming means more livestock in |} 
the South, and progressive methods of feeding 
mean the use of the silo. A silo ona farm is a 
monument to the intelligently progressive spirit of 
its owner. The most intelligent and progressive 

farmers are the ones 
who use silos. Look 
about you and see 
if this is not true. 
Is any further proof 
of their value nec- || 
essary ? 
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built; (3) the cost of THE SILO IS COMING TO BE RECOGNIZED AS A NECESSITY ON EVERY WELL CONDUCTED FARM WHERE MORE THAN A. Limberneck in 


DOZEN CATTLE ARE KEPT 





the silo. 


The interest on the investment and the loss from depreciation in 
value on a 100-ton silo and an ensilage cutter do not add more than 40 
To produce silage and 
put it in a silo should not cost more than $2 to $2.50 a ton. 

The total cost of an engine to run the silage cutter should not be 
charged against the silage, for there are other uses for an engine on 
If no such uses exist, three or more neighbors should co- 
| Operate in the purchase of the silage cutter and engine. 
cost of the engine—interest and depreciation—be charged to 100 tons of 


cents to 50 cents to the cost of a ton of silage. 


But if the total 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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“The Road Cruiser” 


Ready—the 1916 Hudson 


This is to announce the 1916 HUD- 
SON—the third model of this new-type 
HUDSON, which has become the most 
popular class car of the day. 


It is 20 months since this new-type 
HUDSON came out at $1750. It 
weighed about one-third less than aver- 
age old-time Sixes. It cut tire and fuel 
cost in two. It had ample power, ample 
room for seven. It has proved itself 
one of the staunchest cars ever built. 
Despite its low price, it excelled in 
many ways the costly cars of that day. 
Its lightness was due to better materials, 
better designing, to refinement in place 
of crudity. 

This HUDSON became instantly popular. It 
took us one year to catch up with our orders. It 
forced us to treble our output. Repeatedly it 
attained a sale of a million doliars weekly. 

In the past 20 months, 15,000 men have bought 
it. After two seasons with it they unite in pro- 
nouncing it the ideal modern car, 


Now we announce improvements, in some re- 
spects the greatest HUDSON ever made. And 
one at least will be the most welcome innovation 
of the year—the new Ever-Lustre finish. 


Now a $1350 Price 


The first price on this new type was $1750. 
That was late in 1913. It startled Motordom. 
This was the first quality Six to sell under $2000, 
and many engineers said that price was impossible 
on a car of HUDSON quality. And they said our 
lightness—under 3000 pounds—was incompatible 
with strength, 





Four Innovations 
1—_Yacht-Line Body 
2—Ever-Lustre Finish 
3—Roomier Tonneau 
4—$200 Reduction 
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But the car was a HUDSON, and HUDSON 
standards are high. Howard £. Coffin was the 
designer, and he never had made a mistake. So 
men flocked to this car in such numbers that our 
next model, with 31 improvements, could be sold 
for $1550. 


Now, with a trebled output, we offer another 
$200 reduction. And that on a new model, vastly 
improved. That means $400 reduction—23 per 
cent—since this new type first came out at a 
price pronounced impossible. 


Yacht-Line Body 


And now comes the Yacht-Line body, a seven- 
year evolution. From straight lines we came to 
streamline. Now come lines so graceful and un- 
broken that we call them Yacht-Lines, and the car 
has been called ‘“‘The Road Cruiser.” 

Even the door lines are unbroken. The tops 
of both the doors and the body are leather bound, 

The tonneau is roomier, the rear seat is wider. 
Now three big pevple are comfortable on it. With 
seven in the car, nobody is crowded, and the two 
extra tonneau seats disappear when not wanted, 
doubling the tonneau room. 


And now comes enameled leather upholstery 


over deep curled hair—a luxury which heretofore 
has been confined to costlier cars. 


Ever-Lustre Finish 


And now, best of all, comes a finish that stays 
new. We have built in our factory enormous 
ovens, large enough for hundreds of bodies. Now 
each coat of finish is forced on, then baked on. 
The result is a finish brilliant, deep and enduring. 
It resists weather, washing, rubbing, mud. You 
who have seen good cars quickly grow shabby. 
will realize what this finish means. 


Note that these advances come to you in a’ 
$1350 HUDSON. And note that this HUD- 
SON, by keeping so far ahead, is winning by 
thousands men who demand the best. Wherever 
you go you will see this new-type HUDSON driven 
by men of distinction, men who know cars, old, 
experienced motorists. And this new model will 
undoubtedly win 20,000 more. 


Go see it now. Most HUDSON dealers have 
it. And this, like every new-model HUDSON, 
is bound to be oversold. Last summer, thousands 
of buyers waited weeks for their HUDSON. This 
summer, despite our larger output, there will be 
waiting for those who delay. And you won’t find 
a car for second choice anywhere near so attractive. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger 
Roadster, $1350, f. o. b. Detroit 
Also a new Cabriolet, $1650, f. 0. b. Detroit 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Ask your dealer about HUDSON service. It is ex- 


ceptional andextreme. It-will tell you one reason why 
HUDSON cars give such pertect satisfaction. 


Milly 


Mizvy WY, | 
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We have dealers everywhere. These are a few in your vicinity: 


ALABAMA 


Ashland—A, A. Northen. 

Birmingham—Saunders 
2021 Avenue D. 

Cullman—J,. R. Griffin, 

Greenville—T. W. Weaver. 

Huntsville—Chas. M. Skinner. 

Mobile—Mobile Auto Co., 58-60 St. Jo- 
seph St. 

Opelika—R,. M. Green, 

Selma—Selma Garage Co. 

Talladega—Wikle-Sims Machine Co, 


NORTH CAROLINA Georgetown—Skinner & Nesmith, 
Greenwood—R, ay. 
Hartsville—C, G. Timberlake. 
Orangeburg—E. N. Scoville. 

St. Me Ws anks Auto Co, 
Spartanburg- H. Nesbitt Auto Co. 
Sumter—Harry V. Reid. 


Dalton—The Dalton Buggy Co. 
Cainesville eS “cK, 
Hartwell—w. I. Hailey. 
Macon—A,. K. Moore. 
Madison—Foster & Coggins. 
Moultrie—R, M. Morrison, 
Newman—Newman Auto Co, 
Savannah—Harris Tire Co, 


Charlotte—Charlotte Motor Car (Co, 
Asheville—Chambers & Weaver Co 
Grceensboro—The Hudson Auto Co, 
Greenville—Hudson Sales Co. 
Hickory—Abernethy Hdw. Co, 
Mebane—Mebane Motor Co, 
Thomasville—Logan Auto Co. Monroe—Henderson Garage 
Valdosta—Valdosta Garage Co, Co, 
Washington—Alexander Irvin, Raeford—Johnson Garage & Machine Co. 
<eTCCIPDD Rockingham McPhail Auto Co. 
MISSISSIPPI Shelby (harles L. Eskridge 
Biloxi—Chinn Motor Car Co, W ilmington—Lassiter-McDuftie Co 
Clarksdale—Valley Motor Car Co. Zebulon—J. E, Dill. 
Columbus—Columbus Auto (Co, 
Greenville—Greenville Garage & Auto Co, 
Goldsmith, Jr., 46 E, Gre 1wood—Henderson-Baird Hardware. 
Jackson—J. T. Allen. 
Laurel—The Bridges Auto Co. 
Meridian Edward S. Curtice 
Okolona—J. Rubel & Co. 


Motor Car Co.,, 





SOMERSET SRE Ee 


& Machine TENNESSEE 
Brownsville—Shaw & Curtis, 
Chattanooga—Bill Jones Automobile Co 
Clarksville— y Auto Co, 
Columbia—Central Auto Co. 
Humboldt—Tennessee Hardware Co, 
Knoxville—Rodgers & Co., 900-902 Gay St 
Memphis—Memphis Motor Car Co., 157 
Monroe Ave. 
Murfreesboro——Hirshbrunner & Jones. 
Nashville—Imperial Motor Car Co., 1518 
Broadway. 
Paris—C, L. Harris. 


Wadley—Lewis Schuessler & Sons. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta—J. W. 

North Ave, 

Augusta—F, Perroux & G. M. 
Reynolds St. 

Columbus—Gatewood & Woodruff. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cheraw—R. B. May. 

Columbia—Black-Frasier Motor ¢ 

Charleston-—C, D, Franke Aut 
riage Works. 


we . 
Jones, 720 ur Co. 


»> & Car- 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Feeding Green Sorghum 


OULD you turn cattle and hogs 
on sorghum to graze or cut the 
sorghum and feed it to the stock?” 
If the acreage is large in proportion 
to the number of hogs to be grazed, 
so that they will not keep it eaten 
down, hogs may be turned on the crop 
when it is quite young and it will fur- 
nish a large amount of grazing. If on 
the other hand, the acreage is rather 
small, and with cattle, we think bet- 
ter results will probably be obtained 
by cutting the sorghum and feeding 
in racks. 





Feeding Value of Sunflower Seed 


TENNESSEE reader asks: “Is 

sunflower seed good for stock 
feed? What kind of a ration would 
be- made by grinding and mixing in 
equal parts oats, corn, sorghum and 
alfalfa, and would sunflower seed be 
valuable to mix with these?” 

A mixture of equal parts by weight 
ef oats, corn, sorghum and alfalfa 
would make a ration with a nutritive 
ratio of about 1 to 7.66, which is too 
wide a ratio; that is it contains too 
little digestible protein for the di- 
gestible carbohydrates and fats, for 
any except idle mature animals. The 
addition of an equal weight of ground 
sunflower seed would give it a nutri- 
tive ratio of about 1 to 6.66, which 
would make a fairly well balanced ra- 
tion for animals doing medium work. 

The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of sunflower 
seed with corn and oats for compar- 
ison: 





Carbohy- 
drates 


29.7 Ibs. 
66.8 “ 
49.2 ** 


Protein Fat 





Sunflower Seed 
Corn 
Oats 


14.8 Ibs. 
(Ee 


18 2 lbs. 
y 43 “ 
8.8 oe 


4.3 “ 














It will be noted that the sunflower 
seed are rather high in digestible pro- 
tein and very high in fat. 





What a “Unit” When Applied to 
Fertilizers Means 


HAT is a ‘unit’ as applied to com- 

mercial fertilizer? If potash is 
worth $1.50 per unit, nitrogen $3.25 
per unit, and phosphoric acid 60 cents 
per unit, what is a ton of 10-2-2 guano 
worth?” 

A “unit” means one per cent on the 
basis of a ton. For instance, one 
“anit” in a fertilizer means 20 pounds. 
It is another illustration of the lack 
of wisdom possessed by some busi- 
ness men and scientists when dealing 
with matters which concern the 
masses, or those uneducated in the 
technical matters involved. 

There is no good reason for the use 
of such a system. Fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials should be sold on a 
basis of pounds or per cent of plant 
foods contained, because this meets 
all needs and is more easily under- 
stood. 

In the fertilizer under consideration 
there are in a ton 10 per cent or ten 
“units”, or 200 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and two per cent, two “units” or 
40 pounds each of nitrogen and pot- 
ash. 

The value of such a fertilizer, at the 
prices stated, is shown by the follow- 
ing: 

Phosphoric acid, 10 units, at 60 cents.. $6.00 


Nitrogen, 2 units, at $3.25 ..ccccsccecee 6.50 
Potash, 2 units, at $1.50 .. 3.00 


Cerereesseses 
— 


coeeeee $15.50 


entirely probable that ame 
monia instead of nitrogen is intended 


It is 


in this fertilizer, because the class of 
people who use the “unit” system of 
calculating the. value of fertilizers is 
the same class which uses ammonia 
instead of nitrogen, probably because 
it is larger and more confusing, 





A Mixed Feed Compared With Oats 
and Corn 


ENCLOSE tag of a feed that I 
have been using for the past two 
months. My stockand my customers’ 
stock are all in good condition. I 
prefer to continue to use this feed, as 
it has reduced my feed bill consider- 
ably. I take the liberty of writing 
you, to know if I can continue to use 
this feed during the warm weather, 
in place of corn or other rations.” 
The tag referred to gives a guaran- 
tee of the composition of a mixed 
feed. The guarantee is as follows: 
“Contains only sterilized cane mo- 
lasses, cottonseed meal and rice 
straw meal.” 
Guaranteed Analysis: 
Protein 


Carbohydrates 
Fat 


14.50 per cent 
60.00 per cent 
2.00 per cent 
14.00 per cent 
For the purpose of comparing this 
feed with the grains generally used 
in feeding horses and mules—corn 
and oats—we submit the following: 





Carbo- 


Protein Fat 


Per 
ecnt 


Fiber 


Per ' 


cent cent 





Southland— 
Mixed Feed. 1, ; 14.0 

1. E ; 10.8 

0. : 2.2 

















It must be remembered that the 
“carbohydrates” include the crude 
fiber and the nitrogen-free extract; 
but the per cent of fiber is given sep- 
arately as a requirement of laws con- 
troling the sale of feedstuffs, because 
when present in too large propor- 
tions it is considered objectionable 
and lowers the value of the feed. 

With corn selling at from $32 to 
$35 a ton and oats at from $40 to $42 
a ton such a mixed feed as the above, 
at anything like $25 a ton, is cheaper 
for feeding horses and mules than 
‘corn and oats at those prices. 

With these feeds all in good con- 
dition there is no reason why the 
mixed feed will not prove as satisfac- 
tory for feeding work stock in sum- 
mer as the other feeds, or as satisfac- 
tory during warm weather as during 
any other season of the year. The 
mixed feed is cheaper, because it is 
made of three Southern by-products, 
and has less freight costs attached. 
If it has proved satisfactory in the 
experience of our inquirer and his 
stock do well on it, as he states, there 
is no reason why he should not con- 
tinue to use it, for the verdict of the 
mules must be taken as final in de- 
termining the value of any feedstuff. 





A Suggested Crop Rotation 


N Arkansas reader wishes our 
opinion of the following rotation: 
“Put one third to fall oats and red 
clover, harvest oats about May 15 to 
June 1, leaving the clover for one cut- 
ting and for seeding to turn under 
in fall. Follow second year with cot- 
ton and not turn under till early 
spring. Plant third year to corn, put- 
ting a row of peas in middles at last 
plowing, harvesting corn and peas in 
time to put back to oats and clover.” 
If the rotation works out satisfac- 
torily it will be much better for main- 
taining soil fertility than any one- 
crop system; but it should be noted 
that all the crops are harvested and 


removed from the soil. Nothing is 
left to turn under, except the clover 
sod and the residues of the crops 
such as oat stubble, cotton and corn 
stalks and pea stubble. 

Another objection is that the land 
is left bare during the winter after 
the clover sod is turned under and 
also during the winter following the 
cotton crop. In other words, the land 
is left without a winter cover two 
years out of three. Unless more crops 
are plowed under or the crops are fed 
and the’ stable manure returned to 
the ‘soil, we are of the opinion that 
such a system will not permanently 
maintain the fertility of the land. 

Another point which may be noted 
is that our inquirer proposes sowing 
red clover with the oats in the fall. 
Our observation is that red clover 
does not do well in the South sown 
with a nurse crop, and we fear our 
reader will be disappointed in the re- 
sults obtained from this method of 
seeding red clover. 

If the land is inclined to wash we 
would suggest that the clover sod 
might be left until late winter or 
early spring before being turned un- 
der in preparation for the cotton crop. 
It would also appear that since the 
land is not to be broken until spring, 
in preparation for the corn crop, rye 
or crimson clover, preferably the lat- 
ter, might be sown in the cotton rows 
to be plowed under for soil improve- 
ment. 





RURAL CREDITS FOR AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


A Discussion of the Three Forms of 
Rural Credits That Are Needed and 
Their Probable Effect on Farming 
Conditions 


A READER wants my opinion of 
“The sort of credit which is de- 
sirable under the movement now ap- 
parently well under way for estab- 
lishing a rural credit system for 
America.” 

In the first place, and as a basis for 
the building of a complete and ade- 
quate rural credit system, I believe it 
is agreed that a long-time land mort- 
gage credit must be established, at a 
comparatively low rate of interest 
and with small annual, or semi-an- 
snual (preferably the former) pay- 
ments of interest and principal— 
amortization. 

Second, a short-term personal cred- 
it, such as the commercial banking 
system now in operation furnishes to 
commercial ‘interests. 

Third, a crédit system that will put 
our rural immigrants and the worthy 
and capable but poor of our present 
population, on the land and enable 
them to pay for and own this land af- 
ter a long term of years. The first is 
coming and I think is already in sight. 
That it will come in some form in the 
next two years I have little doubt. As 
it is easiest to obtain it will be of 
least value, except as a basis for es- 
tablishing more useful rural credits. 
The second, in anything like adequate 
form, will be much slower in mate- 
rializing, because more difficult to es- 
tablish. It will probably have to 
come through local or community or- 
ganization and codperation. This 
alone makes it almost certain that it 
will be a long time before an ade- 
quate short-term personal credit sys- 
tem that will satisfactorily supply the 
farmer’s needs is established. No 
people are likely to codperate to furn- 
ish credit of this sort until the needs 
are extreme. So long as opportuni- 
ties are abundant in America such 
coéperation will be difficult to estab- 
lish, except in isolated localities. Un- 
limited liability—liability of the com- 
munity for the individual—is not es- 
sential, but a certain_degree of liabil- 
ity of the codperators as a whole, for 


the individual, is essential. This sort 
of credit will also be slowly and to a 
limited extent gradually extended to 
the farmer by the commercial banks, 
just as certain well-to-do farmers 
may now obtain short-term personal 
credit, like that extended to business 
men; but those who need it most; 
will, as stated, probably have to ob- 
tain it through codperative’organiza- 
tions and this, we believe, means that 
this sort of rural credit will come 
slowly. 

The third form of rural credit, or 
a credit system by which the worthy, 
who have not, may be assisted to ac- 
quire land by means of loans equal 
to the full value of the land, or at 
least, nearly its full value, is certain 
to come if the history of other na» 
tions may be taken as an index of 
what will happen in America; but 
this is also likely to come slowly and 
may be delayed many years. 

The history of the older nations is 
that the land has gradually gone into 
the hands of the few and this same 
history shows that production has 
gradually décreased in proportion te 
population, until, in order to feed the 
increasing population, something hak 
to be done to put the many back on 
the land as owners and increase the 
production. In this’ country the 
movement of the land into the hands 
of the few and the movement of the 
many from the land to the cities is 
already well established by our cens 
sus records, and the effects are alse 
shown by the decreased production 
in proportion to population, and 
these: effects are also loudly prose 
claimed by the complaints at the 
higher cost of living. 

In other countries these conditions 
became extreme and critical before 
anything was done to put the people 
back on the land; but all older coune 
tries have felt and most of them have 
heeded the demand. Ireland presents 
an extreme case of this tendency of 
the many to lose the ownership of 
the land, and what has been accoms 
plished in curing the evil in Ireland 
also furnishes a good illustration of 
the results which sueh a system of 
credit will bring about. 

It is probable that America will 
take steps to correct this evil before: 
conditions become so extreme, for 
our Government is more sensitive to 
the will of the masses; but how far 
this tendency of the many to lose the 
land will go, before an effort is made 
to correct it, is an interesting ques- 
tion for every thoughtful American. 
There is no doubt that extensive 
farming is more profitable to the few 
that have, but it is equally certaim 
that extensive farming means less 
production per acre and less food for 
the many that have not than inten- 
sive farming. Only the demand of’ 
the increasing population for more 
food is likely to bring about a check 


to the movement of the land to the 


ownership of the few. 

The American farmer by extensivé 
farming produces about three times 
as much per man as the Europeat 
farmer, but the European farmef; 
produces about twice as much 
per acre by intensive farming, and 
hence, can feed twice as many. We 
shall come to a time when the forse 
eign immigrants and the masses of 
our own native population will have 
to be assisted to obtain ownership of 
land, in order to bring about the ine 
tensive farming necessary to feed our 
population. When this time comes 
we shall obtain the third form of rus« 
ral credit, already needed as a pres 
ventive to check what has always oce 
curred and has always proved unde-« 
sirable, the ownership of the land by, 
the few. 





A two-years’ subscription to The Progresé 
sive Farmer and ‘‘Where Half the World l# 
Waking Up” for only $1.90, 
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What Farmers Want to_Know | 


By W. F. Massey 
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Preventing Cut Worm Damage 


HAT will prevent cut worms 
from destroying young plants? 
Can the tomato blight or wilt be cur- 
ed or prevented?” 
’ To destroy the cut worms use 50 
parts of wheat bran and one part of 
Paris green. Dampen the bran and 
add the Paris green and some corn 
syrup to make it stick and better .at- 
tract the worms. Mix all very thor- 
oughly to get the poison on all the 
pieces of bran. Scatter some of this 
around each plant after setting it. 
‘The worms are fond of bran and will 
be destroyed. The bacterial blight 
or wilt of tomatoes cannot be pre- 
vented nor destroyed by spraying. 
The main thing is to avoid infected 
‘soil, Something may be done by get- 
ting seed from tomatoes which lived 
and throve while others around died, 
and in this way breeding a strain 
that will resist the blight. 





Plants Mixing 


OU. say. that cucumbers and can- 
taloupes will not mix. I know 
that they will, for years ago when 
planted close together in my. garden 
they mixed and were worthless. And 
you say sweet potatoes will not mix, 
and 25 years ago I planted red pota- 
toes and yams side by side and they 
were a mixed color. Thete is no 
guess about this.” 

I grow cantaloupes and cucum- 
bers ‘side by side every summer 
and always get good cantaloupes and 
good cucumbers. You can use the 

‘ pollen of-a cantaloupe on a cucumber 
bloom, and the seed will make cu- 
cumbers and not a hybrid. The 
change in color in sweet potatoes is 
no evidence of mixing, but simply a 
natural sport and the potatoes were 
still yam and red potatoes. You can 
cross sweet potatoes only by getting 
ripened seed from blossoms that 
have been fertilized by the pollen of 
another variety. But sweet potatoes 
seldom make seed except in the trop- 
ics, and we do not grow them from 
seed; and hence there is no crossing, 
for plants do not cross by their roots. 
Sweet potatoes will often show red- 
dish streaks when there are no red 
potatoes around. Nancy Hall very 
‘commonly has the reddish streaks. 





‘Precipitated Limestone 


ROM. South Carolina: “Some time 
ago I sent you a specimen of rock 
found here, and you advised me to 
send it to Clemson College for analy- 


sis. They have sent me the follow- 
ing analysis: 

DEE Ere o.6 oe ce 8 veges reese 18.49 per cent 
NINES 0.0 '9.d:4 6.50% 8 Neeiances 2.45 per cent 
Oxides of iron and alumina... 40 per cent 
Calcium carbonate ........... 81.02 per cent 
Magnestum carbonate ........ 2.74 per cent 


The chemist said this was one of 
the purest limestones they had ever 
analyzed -from my ‘section of the 
state, and that I would see that it 
runs over 90 per cent of carbonate of 
lime and magnesia on a moisture- 
free basis.. Please tell me what cal- 
cium carbonate and magnesium car- 
bonate are, and oxide of iron 
alumina. The-chemist said that if 
the bed runs uniform and transpor- 
tation facilities are good it will be 


well worth grinding for sale and cer- 


tainly for local use.” 


The sample sent me is the spongy. 


looking article of precipitated lime- 
stone like that now being ground at 


Roanoke and in Alleghany County, 
As you wrote that you got it 


Va. 
under water, the water content was 
large. Carbonate of calcium is sim- 


ply lime as it exists in nature, and 


your rock is richer than ‘most quar- 
-ry limestone. Ground limestone is 
now sold in Virginia for $1 a ton in 
bulk in carloads, but farmers in your 


and. 


section 
even at 
grind 


cannot afford to freight it 
that price, and you could 
it for the same price and sup- 
ply it in bulk locally and for a mod- 
erate distance, or you could put up 
a kiln and burn it and make a very 
high quality of lime. Magnesia is 
also useful to plants, and the oxides 
of iron and alumina, simply iron rust 
and clay, can be disregarded. 





Sheep Sorrel 


AM sending you a weed and wish 

to know what it is. It is spread- 
ing in my pasture and threatens to 
run all over it. How can I destroy it?” 

The bunch you Bent is largely, a 
mass of seed, and people allow weeds 
to thrive and fill the land with seeds 
instead of keeping them mown off 
the pasture. The weed sent is sheep 
sorrel, Rumex acestocella. It thrives 
when the soil gets too acid for the 
better plants to keep ahead of it. 
Better turn the sod and lime well and 


son. I know a large corn grower 
who claims that he makes corn at an 
actual cost of 9 to 11 cents a bushel, 
and he uses no fertilizer, but always 
has a rank sod to turn under for the 
crop. What we need is good farming 
rather than speculating on fertilizer 
for every crop grown. 





Late Cabbage 


\ 

AN I grow late cabbage on moist 

bottom land by properly manur- 
ing and fertilizing?” 
_ You certainly ean. In your section 
in the Piedmont region sow the seed 
of the Late Flat Dutch in July, and 
never allow the seed bed to suffer for 
lack of water. Get strong plants for 
setting in late August. Manure the 
land heavily, and put in fine order 
and set the plants three feet apart 
each way, and cultivate rapidly. Give 
side dressings of 150 pounds an acre 
of nitrate of soda to urge the 
growth. Keep off the green worms 
by spraying with lead arsenate, 1 
pound in 30 gallons of water. The 
poison will not affect the cabbage, as 
the heads form from the inner bud. 
They should head in late November, 
and any that are slow in heading 
then can be made to head by pulling 
them till you hear some roots crack. 





mon. 


acquainted with him! 


corporation. 


Do not confide in every one. 





GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR NEIGHBOR 


6¢¢NET acquainted with your neighbor.” 
ience of taking a dislike to some one on account of some minor personal 
habit or mannerism. Perhaps this dislike has been deepened with time until 
you reach the state of mind that you not only would do nothing to assist the 
person, but where you might go out of your way to prevent him doing something 
for himself which would be to his profit. 
And then perhaps something will happen that will show that you were 
entirely mistaken in your estimate of the person. 
And perhaps you will find that what you thought was 
a lump of clay is a piece of priceless metal. 
“Get acquainted with your neighbor.” 
out in the country; neither do the townsman’s neighbors all live within the 
The farmer has business in town, and the merchants, mechanics, 
bankers, railroad men, lawyers, doctors, etc., all do business with the farmers— 
lots of it. Get acquainted with the folks that you meet in a business way. A 
personal acquaintance will often make a business transaction much easier. 
“Get acquainted with your neighbor.” 
problems that you haveincommon. Perhaps there will come a time when you 
will feel well enough acquainted to consult him about some of the things that 
concern you only, but in which his advice will be helpful to you. Perhaps 
you will be able to help him in settling some matter that may be worrying him. 
That is not wise. 
character and disposition of folks, and whether or net you can confide in them, 
until you really know them.—Ohio Farmer. 


Perhaps you have had the exper- 


Such states of mind are quite com- 


Perhaps you may get 


A farmer’s neighbors do not all live 


Talk over with him the various 


But you will never know the 








plant in corn, and then you can get 
the land back to grass with some 
chance for the grass and clover to 
keep ahead of the sorrel. Then to 
keep a pasture good and maintain 
the product in grass keep the weeds 
of all sorts mown off before seeding, 
and top-dress the grass every spring 
with raw bone meal. Pasturing ex- 
hausts the phosphoric acid in the 
soil, carrying off the phosphorus to 
make the bones of the animals. A 
pasture will not take care of itself 
any more than any other growth on 
the farm. 





Too Much for Me 

LEASE tell me how much am- 
monia, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash I will have to use on an acre of 
ground to make 50 bushels of corn.” 
I might tell you the percentage of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
in 50 bushels of corn, but if any one 
can tell you how much of these in 
soluble form to apply to an acre of 
soil to guarantee 50 bushels to be 
produced, I cannot. Certainly not 
without knowing the actual produc- 
tivity of the acre under good cultiva- 
tion and in a favorable season. De- 
pending on fertilizer to make corn is 
a very unprofitable way to get the 
crop. I have seen 98% bushels an 
acre over a large field with no fertil- 
izer used, and only a crimson clover 
crop turned under, and that on land 
that before’ its present owner 
brought it up through good farming, 
made 25 btishels in a favorable sea- 


Texas Blue Grass 


ROM Florida: “Please tell. me 

what kind of grass the specimen 
I send is. It came to me in a box of 
other things from Texas. It may be 
rescue grass. Will it make good win- 
ter pasture?” 

The grass is Poa arachnifera, Tex- 
as blue grass, It is a very valuable 
winter grass, but makes little show 
in hot weather. When the seed are 
ripe they mat together with a sort of 
spider web growth, which makes 
them hard to sow, but sown in 
bunches it soon spreads. I have seen 
a pasture of this in South Carolina 
mixed with Bermuda grass. The Ber- 
muda made the pasture in summer, 
and as the Bermuda failed in fall the 
Texas blue grass came in for the 
winter. Rescue grass is very differ- 
ent, belonging to the same family. as 
broomsedge. 





A Vegetable House 


I SEND a sketch of a house I pro- 


pose to build in which to keep 
sweet. potatoes, Irish potatoes, tur- 
nips, onions, cabbage and beets, and 
would like your opinion of it.” You 
cannot keep ‘sweet potatoes in a 
house with the other vegetables you 
mention. A house warm enough for 
sweet potatoes will not keep Irish 
potatoes, which simply need to be 
kept in the darkness and but little 
above the freezing point. Then you 
do not need a house to keep late cab- 
bage. I simply turn the head over to 
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the north and bank the soil over the 
stem and lower part of the head and 
they keep well. Late beets I leave 
in the rows where they grew and 
throw a furrow to each side. Carrots 
I serve in the same’ way and they 
keep better than lifted. Onions if 
cured with the tops left on can be 
stored in any dark outhouse, and are 
not hurt at all if they freeze some. 
An underground house such as you 
propose would be too damp for on- 
ions. Your propesed house would 
keep sweet potatoes all right if you 
put a ventilator through the roof 
that can be closed and opened. Then 
to raise the temperature when they 
are stored to 85 or 90 degrees you 
will need “a heating apparatus, till 
they have dried off from the sweat 
they always pass through, and after 
that a temperature of 40 to 50 dégrees 
will be warm enough. ‘But do not try 
to keep sweet potatoes and the hardy 
vegetables in the same house, for you 
cannot do it successfully. 





Blackeye Peas 


RE there two kinds of Blackeye 

peas? There are on our local 
market some very large ones, almost 
the size of a kidney bean, and also 
some small ones.” 

Yes, there are two kinds of Black- 
eye peas, the common and oldest 
known variety, a small and later one 
than the large white Blackeye. This 
variety is one of the earliest of the 
cowpea family. Some have lately 
got to calling it the California. But 
I had it years ago, and have made 
two crops in a season on the same 
land, one ripening early in July and 
the second in September. I had it 
originally from Arkansas, and this 
spring a farmer in Iowa who went 
there from Arkansas sent me some 
fine ones which he had grown and 
ripened in Iowa. The large peas on 
your market are probably of this va- 
riety. 





Onions Seeding 


OES it do any good to cut or 
break out the seed stem in on- 
ions? Does running to seed injure 
the onion, and what causes so many 
to run to seed?” 
Onions grown from planting sets 
are very apt to run to seed if the 
sets are over large. Medium arid 
small sets seldom do so. If an onion 
runs to seed that is the end of it, for 
if you examine the bulb you will find 
it completely hollow and exhausted. 
But if you watch the plants and cut 
out the seed stalk as soon as it 
shows an inch you can save the on- 
ion. It is far better to %row the on- 
ions from seed than sets, if they are 
wanted for ripe onions. Fall planted 
sets are useful for green onions in 
the early spring, but for ripe onions 
you can sow. the seed of the New 
England varieties, such as Danvers 
and Southport, in February, and can 
make good onions the same season, 
or you can plant in the fall the sets 
of the Yellow Potato onion, which 
never seeds, and can grow onions and 
sets at the same time, for the sets of 
this onion are made as offsets from 
the base of the bulb. And you can 
sow in your climate seed of the Prize- 
taker or the Giant Gibraltar onion in 
early September and later transplant 
the plants and they will make very 
large onions and not run to seed. 
Here I sow these in a frame under 
glass sashes and transplant in March 
from seed sown in January, and you 
can do this too, and thus avoid the 
danger of having the plants run to 
seed, 





Cutting Alfalfa 


HEN should I begin to cut al- 
falfa?” : 
Watch the growth, and as soon as 
you.see the new sprouts: starting at 
the base of the plants cut at once, be- 
fore these shoots get tall enough for 
the mower to catch them, for if they 
are cut the next cutting will be 
shorter. 
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Do You Need a Silo?—Kinds, Cost and Plans for Building Them 


Article No. 24 on “Diversification and Independence in 1915!” 
, By ALVIN J. REED, West Raleigh, N. C. 

















WAVE you cattle to feed over 
winter and do you want to 


make the most money out of 
_ them with the least effort or expense 
and get large profits by keeping them 
cheaply? You know the keeping of 
cattle enriches land. You know 
profits often vanish because of high 
cost of feed. Almost all dairymen 
_need silos to keep up the winter milk 
flow, to provide cheap feed to keep 
the most cows per acre. 

1. What a Silo Will Do for You.— 
A silo will provide the cheapest feed 
for winter time; it will keep up the 
milk flow in the summer time when 
a drouth cuts the pasture short. You 
can keep more cattle on the same 
land. Fattening cattle will make 
larger and cheaper gains with silage 
and a better quality of meat. Silage 
provides a green succulent feed any 
time of year, and milk cows will give 
more milk with silage provided. 
Larger quantities of cottonseed meal 
can be readily fed with silage, as the 
toxic effect is lessened. 

2. What Will a Silo Cost?—Cost 
depends on the size, type and mate- 
rials used and the locaf prices for 
labor and materials. When sand and 
gravel are on or near the farm, to be 
had for the cost of hauling, and lum- 
ber standing in the wood lot, for 
the cost of hauling and sawing, the 
total cost of a 30*‘to 50-ton silo will 
not exceed $30 to $50. With the 
given conditions many silos have 
been built for the above prices and 
less. With all materials to buy and 
labor to hire stave silos have aver-. 
aged $1.50 per ton capacity, Modified 
Wisconsin silos $1.28 per ton capac- 
ity, octagon $1 per ton capacity, con- 
crete $2.56 per ton capacity and con- 
crete block $2.75 per ton capacity. 

3. The Kind to Build.—The - pro- 
per kind for you to build depends on 
Jocal cost of materials and available 
cash to build with. If you must have 
the cheapest, build the stave, octa- 
.gon or Wisconsin type; if you want 
the best, build the concrete. The life 
of the wooden silos depends on the 
quality used and the care and up- 
keep. Silage will keep satisfactorily 
in any type if properly constructed. 
Do not build too large; build tall or 
two silos rather than have surface 
exposed. Gauge diameter by cattle 
to feed. Consult the bulletins. 

4. How to Build—Decide on the 
type. of silo, then secure a bill ,of 
materials. Have the lumber’ curing 
now, for you will be in a hurry later. 
Ask for literature; ask questions; go 
see several neighbor’s silos; talk to 
your demonstration agent about it. 
The Dairy Farming Office at your 
state agricultural college will give 
information, advice and supervise 
the building as far as possible, and 
especially when there is no demon- 
stration agent. The help is free. 

5. Get Ready Now.—You will have 
several things to look after, so do not 
put off securing materials. Corn rip- 
ens quickly, freight and help move 
slowly,—be ready before the corn is. 


re 
Building the Silo 


SILO’S walls should be air-tight 
when filled. 

Round silos are preferable, are eco- 

-nomical in construction, and» most 
easily braced. 

Silo doors may be either continu- 
ous or occasional. 

Silo failures of 20 years ago are 
chiefly attributable to shallow, square, 
ca aneenegrnns 

This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 

being: 
June 19—Does a Second Application of 
Fertilizers Pay ?—Principles to Be Observed, 
June 26—Growing Your Own Stock; Horses 
and Mules. 


or oblong bins that were filled with 
immature corn. 

The height of a silo should be at 
least twice the diameter. 

Do not paint the inside of a stave 
silo; use creosote, linseed oil, or coal 
tar thinned with gasoline. 

The inner walls of a silo should be 
as smooth as possible, so as not to 
hinder the wtniform settling of the 
silage. 

The foundations of a silo should be 
started two or more feet below the 
surface of the ground. 

Where there is danger of water 
seeping into the basement of a silo, 
a drain should be provided. A drain 
is always desirable. 

Extra capacity may be easily gain- 
ed by using from one to four feet in 
the base of a silo. 

Always anchor a stave silo, using 
from four to six guy wires. 

Always keep the hoops of a stave 
silo well tightened as the silo is emp- 
tied, so the staves will not warp and 
to prevent racking by wind. 

When filling the silo the swelling 
of the staves may make it necessary 
to slightly loosen the hoops to pre- 


Do not cement against the staves 
on the inside; this will prevent tight- 
ening. Use clay to seal cracks be- 
tween ends of staves and top of foun- 
dation. Any cracks about the door or 
door frame may be sealed satisfac- 
torily with clay. 

The top of the foundation wall 
should slope slightly toward the out- 
side. 

Concrete silos should be properly 
reinforced with wire or iron rods. 

The inner side of a cement or con- 
crete silo should be washed or painted 
with a one to one mixture of fine 
sand and cement stirred to a creamy 
consistency, or painted with coal tar 
thinned with gasoline. This process 
makes the walls practically air and 
water tight. 

A roof is not necessary, but is de- 
sirable. 

| 


Filling the Silo 


N FILLING the silo the grain must 

be thoroughly mixed with the 
stalks and leaves. 

Moldy spots in the silage indicate 
improper packing or that the fodder 




















BATTERY OF SIX SILOS ON WESTDALE 


vent the great strain from breaking 
some of them. 

When setting up a stave silo, set 
the staves on the center of the foun- 
dation wall. When the hoops are 
tightened the staves will approach 
the inner edge of the wall. 


PLANTATION, WESTDALE, LOUISIANA 


was too dry and that water should 
have been added. 

When filling the silo the silage must 
be thoroughly packed, especially next 
to the wall. 

When feeding, remove daily a uni- 
form layer from the top of the silage, 





for a period of 180 days at the rate 


four feet. 


HOW BIG A SILO DO I NEED? 


ine following table shows the number of animals that can be fed from a silo 


mal, the allowance of 40 pounds per day being for dairy cows and stock cattle. 
For medium to small Jerseys allow 30 to 35 pounde per day and about 25 
pounds per day for fattening cattle on full feed. A silo 14 feet by 32 feet has 
a total capacity of 101 tons of silage, and when filled will settle about three or 
Allowing six inches to spoil on top, there would be left 2724 feet of 
silage, or about 80 tons of actual silage. 
ating capacity for a given number of stock. 


of 40 pounds of silage per day per ani- 


Always allow for settling when estim- 

















Number Capacity Silo Silo Height Approximate Acreage 
of Cows Tons Diameter in Feet of Corn Required 

7 26 10 20 3% acres 

13 47 10 30 7 acres 

14 61 10 $2 7% acres 

19 68 12 30 9% acres 

21 73 12 32 10% acres ° 

25 91 14 30 13 acres 

27 101 14 32 14% acres 

30 109 14 34 16 acres 

33 119 16 30 17 +acres 

36 131 16 32 18 acres 

«0 143 16 34 20% acres 

46 166 18 32 24 acres 

60 181 18 34 26 «acres 











of silage. 





Corn yielding 30 to 40 bushels per acre will make about seven or eight tons 
A 50-bushel yield will make ten tons or more. 
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at least one and a half inches during 
the winter and two or three inches 
during the summer. 

Corn should be cut for silage when 
well past the dough stage, or when 
the grains are well dented. 

If the stalks are too dry, water 
should be added as the silo is being 
filled. 

The top six or ten inches of silage 
decays after,filling, thus forming an 
air-tight cap which excludes .the air 
from the remainder of the silage. 


& 
Machinery for Filling the Silo 


A SILAGE cutter may be operated 
with a four to ten_or fifteen 
horse-power engine, according to 
size of cutter. 

Running the silage cutter below the 
proper speed lessens the capacity and 
often leads to the clogging of -the 
blower. 

A cutter equipped with a carrier 
requires less power than one equip- 
ped with a blower; though the latter 
seems to give the better satisfaction 
and is most commonly used. 

Ensilage cutters cost from $60 for 
the small sizes to $150 and more for 
those of large capacity. 

A complete machine with a 13-inch 
throat, blower, elevator and traveling 
feed table that can handle 40°to 50 
tons per day with a six horse-power 
engine can be secured for about $100. 

One cutter should suffice for four to 
five neighbors, as it is advisable to 
exchange work. When proper care 
is given the cutter will last from 20 to 
25 years. 

A corn shredder is not satisfactory 
to cut silage, as the green fodder 
clogs the blower. Most ensilage.cut- 
ters, however, will shred dry fodder 
satisfactorily. 

The various local hardware and im- 
plement companies can furnish prices 
and descriptions of cutters. The col- 
umns of ‘the farm papers carry ad= 





: vertisements of cutters. 





: Why a Silo? $3 
ERE are 10 reasons why every 
farmer who keeps livestock 


should have a silo. They were for- 
mulated. by Professor J. H. Skinner 
of Purdue University. 


1. The silo preserves the palata- 
bility and- succulence of the green 


a. corn plant for winter feeding. 


2. It helps to make use of-the en= 
tire corn plant. 

3. The silo increases the livestock 
capacity of the farm. 

4. Silage is a good summer feed 
when pastures are short. 

5. Because of the small amount of 
ground space required by the silo it 
is an economical means of storing 


forage. 


6. The silo prevents waste of corn 
stalks, leaves and husks, which con- 


‘ tain about two-fifths of the feeding 


value of the corn plant. 

7. The silo located near the feed 
manger is an assurance of having 
feed near at hand in stormy as well 
as fair weather. 

8. The silo assists in reducing the 
cost of grains in fattening cattle and 
sheep. 

9. Silage greatly increases. the 
milk flow during the winter season 
and decreases the cost of product- 
ion, 

10. There are no stalks to bother 
in the manure when corn is put into: 
silo, 


All should understand that silage 
is not a complete or balanced ration, 
It is a succulent food and should be 
supplemented with some balancing 
dry feed. 





The time has come when the silo is 
going to be the hallmark of efficiency 
on any farm. Men driving along the 
road will hunt for the silo, and finds 
ing it, will know that there is an in- 
telligent farmer at that house, and 
missing it, will know that farming 
right along there is not profitable. 
Home and Farm. 





































































































































FARMER’ 
THRESH BILL 


The Red River Special saves 
enough extra grain to pay the 
thresh bill. It saves the bushels 
that poor threshers pour ito 
the straw pile. Compared with 
ordinary threshers, the threshing 
costs the farmer nothing ! 


BUY OR HIRE A 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


And Save the Farmer's 
Thresh Bill 


Built on an entirely different principle 
of separation from other makes. It beats 
the grain out just as you would by hand 
with a pitchfork — instead of expecting 
it to drop out. 


Protect your profits this season by select- 
ing a Red River Special Thresher. It 
makes more money for the thresherman 
and saves the farmer's thresh bill. 


(MORE BUSINESS FOR THRESHERMEN 


The thresherman owning a Red River 

jal can work faster —save grain— 
save time —save money — hold his cuse 
tomers — because of its superior quality. 


Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders. Fd me Traction En- 
gines an il-Gas Tractors 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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FREE BOOK! 


“A Guide to Profitable 
Stock Raising” 


Here is a book on Livestock 
that money won't buy. It is not 
for sale, although we could easily get 
50c forit. But we are going to send 
one — absolutely FREE—to every 
Southern dairy farmer who sends us 
his name this month, 

Mail the coupon for your copy. 
Contains 44 pages—crammed full of 
illustrations and money-making in- 
formation by National authorities. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Jewel Dairy Feed 


Ask your dealer for International 
Jewel ser. Feed. Insist on ‘‘Inter- 
national.’ O- book tells all about 
this World’s Champion Dairy Feed. 
It tells how big Southern Dairymen 
are cutting down feeding costs and in- 
creasing milk production. This infore 
mation will double the profits from 
every cow in your herd. It will make 
you $200 for every $100 you are now 
making Don’t wait. Get your copy 










before they are all gone. 
THIS BRINGS THE BOOK 
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Taternetiongt Sugar Feed Co, 7 
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Q@ne year’s subscription to 
Farmer and ‘Where Half the 
ing Up” for only $1.30, 
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EST WINTER FEED 


This Week’s Prize-Winning Letters 


4 'E SILO FURNISHES THE CHEAP- 








YOU CAN AFFORD TO GO IN 
DEBT TO GET A SILO 


(First Puins | Letter) 


BOUGHT the first 

part of the state, 
it alone. Last year I filled seven new 
in my neighborhood belonging 
to men who say they were influenced 
by my word on silage, and who say 
they are well pleased. 

The good things about silage can- 
not be easily over-estimated, and if 
you feed it one season you will never 
be satisfied to feed stock longer with- 
out it. All stock relish it and do well 
on it, and -with a little cottonseed 
meal it is the cheapest feed I have 
ever fed to cows and horses. 

There will probably be as many as 
200 silos in this part of the county by 
close of the season, a 


silo in this 
and had to go 


besides 


| number of cisterns and underground 











| $163.80. 








silos that are in use and being dug 
here. For cheapness these old cis- 
terns are a great saving, but a little 


inconvenient in feeding without pow- 
er at the barn for hoisting. However, 
they are easily filled, as it does not 
require so much power and most any 
kind of a cutter will do. 

A considerable expense in connect- 


ion with the first silo in new terri- 
tory is an engine and filler, but by 
coOperation this can be made light 
on a group of four or five farm- 
ers. I use a six horse-power gaso- 
line engine and a No. 11 Ohio 


cutter, which I think is the smallest 
that should be considered in filling, 
unless an underground silo is filled, 
in which case a two horse-power en- 
gine hitched to any good cutter will 
do good work. The finer silage is cut 
the better#it is, on account of keeping 


| better. 


Mine is a pine stave silo 12x24 feet, 
of a good make (Saginaw), and cost 
I am sure the saving in feed 
cost and the better condition of my 
stock after feeding silage has more 
than paid for the silo. I still owe some 
on my filling equipment; and when 
this is paid | expect to erect a silo for 
summer feed. 

It is seldom T would advise a farm- 
er to go in debt for what he can do 
without till better times, but for a silo 
[I think it one of the safest invest- 
ments where a number of cattle and 
horses are to feed. 

A number of companies will sell on 
easy payments, and I would advise 
four or five farmers to order °to- 
gether, then the c pany will pay 
the freight. All should join together 
in getting a cutter and each help the 
other fill his silo, and tramp well. If 
corn is blown in with sufficient mois- 
ture then when I hear from you I am 
sure you will say “The half has never 


been told of good silage.” Be sure 

; to keep air out from joints and 
| around doors. 

I have never fed silage during the 

| summer months, but if it is as satis- 

factory as in winter then I’ll cut out 


most of the pasture and try never to 
be without silage. 

y ae oe 
Ark. 


COPELAND. 


Jonesboro, 





A SILO FURNISHES THE CHEAP- 
EST WINTER FEED 


— 


(Prize Letter) 


UR silo was built in the summer 
of 1913, and was the first silo built 
DeSoto Parish, La.—at least the 
first round silo. There had been one 





in 


| or two square silos built years ago. I 


tollowed the plans used by Mr. C; F. 
Staples, of the State University and 
the United States Dairy Extension 


Department. Mr. Staples sent me the 
plans, and then came to help me build 
it. We used staves-of all heart pine 
1x6, in leneths of 12 and 18 feet, al- 
lengths. The were 


ternating 


hoops 


made of three-fourth-inch iron rods 
for about one-third of the distance 
from the bottom, the rest one-half 
inch rods. We used four rods for 
each hoop, using lugs to hold them 
together at the ends. We used a 
heavy spring at the end of each rod 
to allow for contraction and expan- 
sion, 


Our silo has a concrete 
set two feet in the ground. 
ered with tarred paper, outside paint- 
ed, inside covered with coal tar. It is 
16x30 in size. 

We have used it for the past two 
years and don’t see how we could do 
without it. The first year we filled 
it with corn; but last year we used 
some sorghum with the corn. Ve 
were very unfortunate the first year 
in feeding silage, as we fed it to our 
horses and lost two horses and two 
young mules. 
forming, and to the feeding 
done by ignorant Negro labor. 

We usually feed about 100 head of 
cattle through the winter from Jan- 
uary 1 to April 1. We feed each day 
from one to one and one-half tons of 
silage, and cover it with about 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal. We al- 
ways bring our cattle through in 
splendid condition without loss. 
While we milk a few good Jerseys, 
we are not in the dairy business, but 
raise the beef breeds, mostly Aber- 
deen-Angus. 

The silage makes a great difference 
in the amount of milk and butter 


foundation 
It is cov- 


being 


we 
get from our Jerseys. I usually lost 
some cattle when I depended on 


bringing them through the winters 
on hay and cottonseed meal, but since 
using the silo we have had practically 
no losses, while my neighbors still | 
lose lots of cattle, especially 
allowed to run on the 
switch cane. 

If the dairymen and stockmen real- 


range and 


‘ized the value of a silo none of them 


would be without one. The machin- 
ery is the most expensive part of sil- 
age handling; but several could buy 
together, and make it lighter for all. 
QO. BRINKLEY. 
Gloster, La. 








GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food 


—s 





If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get all the power we can. 
That is only possible by selecting 
food that exactly fits the require- 
ments of the body. 

“Not knowing how 
right food to fit my 
phn. tah for a long 
ach trouble 


to select the 
needs, I suffered 
time from stom- 


writes a lady from a 
little town in Missouri, 
“It seemed as if I would never be 


able to find out the sort of food that 
was best for me. Hardly anything 
that I could eat would stay on my 
stomach. Every attempt gave me 
heart-burn and filled my stomach 
with gas. I got thinner and thinner 
until I literally became a living skele- 
ton and in time was compelled to 
keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded 
to try Grape-Nuts food, and it 
such good effect from the very begin- 
ning that I kept up its use. I was 
surprised at the ease with which I 
digested it. It proved to be just what 
I nee led. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, 
heart-burn, the inflated feeling which 
gave me so much pain, disappeard. 
My weight gradually increased from 
98 to 116 pounds, my figure rounded 
out, my strength came back, aad fam 
now able to do my housework and 
enjoy it. Grape-Nuts did it.” 

A ten days’ trial will show 
some facts about food. 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Read, 
Wellville,” in pkgs 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


the 


anyone 


Battle 
~ rhe Road to 
“There’s a Rea- 


where | 


had | 


This was due to mold | 


“The man who feeds 
his Cotton well 
Will have long staple, 
good to sell. 
Who starves his Cot- 
ton much and late, 
Will get short staple, 
light of weight.” 
Write for Books on Cotton and 


find out how to feed your 
Cotton for Profit 


WILLIAM 5S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 























COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 


rect from f: » loca in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 
you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, ete, Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 





























Box PF Atianta, Ga. 
Auto-F edan Hay Press 
2-Horse men can run it. 

3-Stroke a os 44 the labor. Takesa 

Self-Feed. feed with division board, 
_ Absolutely safe, 


——aes 





Send us your orders 
and Consignments of Hay. 


Auto-Fedan Hay Press «a 1635 Wyoming, KansasCity,Mo. 


Bermud e 


G rass Ss ee d cality in _—. 
Bed rock prices. Only 50c per pound f. » your 
station. Free ample. Hundreds of satisfied custom- 


cain te: RWG. Stitt & Son 


south. 

peat orders 
Box 423, Yuma, Arizona 
Growers of Alfalfa and Bermuda 


coming ra 
Runs on Alcoho 


pidly. order 
today. 
at cost of less than } centan hour, 
anywhere without electricity, 
springs or batteries. Superb con- 
struction. 12inch blades, Adjusta- 
bie roller bearing. Reliabie. A prov- 
ed comfort. Prompt delivery. 
Keep Cool 
Write for prices and free gircular. 
Lake Breeze Motor, 
916 N. Jeffersen St., Chicago. 


Less Work 


By using low “‘Elec- 
tric’ steel wheels on 
your old running 
gear or us- 
ing our 








Finest grade—high 
Peyay ee Rais- 

uma Valley; 
hy fant 
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Save high lifts, get light- 
er draft, prement rutting, save money in 
repairs—steel wheels do not dry out or rot. 
Write today for free catalog on wagons and wheels. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 59 Elm St., Quincy, tli, 


FENCE DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


“Everwear” wire fence is made of — 
double galvanized —lasts twice oly seep 
styles. Can’t sag. Freight paid. Guaranteed. 
Retains TO-DAY for free offerand Fence Book P., 
, Ss WIRE FENCE CO., 
Dept. P’ Savannah, a. | 


3 waa 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Info’ 
tion and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 
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Direct from Factory pecs! 
eB 4 Freight Prepaid 
) 13 cents per Rod up 
ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 





New Catalog with Bargain Prices 
and sample to test. Mailto Dept. 87 
Brown Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, 0. 





When writing to advertisers, 
Progrcssive Farmer. 


mention "The 
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THE NEGRO AND SOUTHERN _ ity; therefore we must admit him as 
FARM LIFE an equal or keep him out, 


The existence of the Negro side by 
side with the white man was for me 
The Problem as a Northern-bred Wo- altogether unique, and I presume for 

man Sees It—Ninth Prize Letter that very reason some of the aspects 

[A pressure of other matters caused us to of race conditions, which had become 
hold, up publication, of our series of prize commonplace to the people most con- 
Life,’ and there are a few others yet to Cerned, were to me almost incredible, 
cae CURE these one a week and altogether repugnant. Those 

very same people who were so punc- 
HAD never seen’ more than tw0O tiljous about the niceties of etiquette 
colored people together, outside @ between the races, points which I 
show, until I went to live in the personally approved of heartily— 
South. I had kept an open mind, Or those same people would and do ut- 
at least thought I had, tpon the race terly ignore the fact that many of 
problem. My sympathies naturally those Negro children had white fath- 
leaned towards the Negro, as being eys, ; 
the under dog. I had been accustom- It took some time to convince me 
ed all my life to the stay-at-home of the truth of this. The disillusion- 
Briton’s point of view, that all men ment was a keen disappoiritment. 
are equal, no matter what the color When I first began to notice how few 
of their skin. really black Negroes there were, | 

The first clear impression I had af- wondered if it could be possible that 
ter I had settled down among the they were really turning white. I 
mixed inhabitants, was the most pro- suggested something of this sort to 
found thankfulness that I was not ex- aq medical man, who, I remember, 
pected to live up to what I had hith- smiled in a peculiar way and gave his 
erto looked upon as the creed of pure opinion that had there been no mis- 
democracy. The difference between cegnation, civilization would have 
the real and actual black man, and killed off the Negro by this time; and 
the imaginary one, as seen through that even now it would not take long. 
the spectacles of the author of “Uncle This may, or may not, be true; the 
Tom’s Cabin,” is considerable. fact remains that usually the Negro 

The neighborhood of which I write who amounts to anything, and the 
may be described as “good” in one -one who turns out the most danger- 
sense, but sadly unprogressive, par- ous criminal, both have some of the 
odoxical as it sounds. It was good white man’s blood in their veins. li 

in the sense that there was no frict- the law refuses to recognize the 

ion between the races; all classes rights of a white man’s child because 
were quiet, kind, courteous and hos- his mother is colored it cannot pre- 
pitable; but unprogressive, in that vent that child. from inheriting in 
while many of the whites owned some degree the characteristic traits 
acres upon acres of land, they were of his male parent. The child’s en- 
pathetically poor, having too few of vironment does not eradicate them. 
the advantages which this twentieth The “kinship” to “white folks” is a 
century is supposed to bring within very proud boast of the Negro of to- 
the reach of all. The poverty which day; and is much more common than 
denies us luxuries which make life the Southerner imagines. 
soft and easy may not be bad for us, & Sess te Mees 
but when it starves our minds and ; 
dwarfs our intellectual growth, it is T SEEMS as if this aspect of the 
poverty indeed, and moreover a dis- race question needed only to be 
grace. In direct contrast to this was faced to be utterly stamped out. No 
the astonishing progress the Negro man dare defend it. No woman can 
had made in the last 50 years. I was afford to ignore it. After all, this is 
forced to the conclusion that his pro- really the crux of the situation. If 
gress had been at the white man’s Man does not very soon become alive 
expense. The shoe is on the other to the fact that his moral dignity is 
foot entirely; and the promising still on a level with primitive times,— 
thing about it is, that it has begun to @ mere gloss of civilization hiding the 
pinch. po ageing only logical and inevit- 
able result will be the absorption of 

The Negro Is Not a Community Asset the black by the white. ; 

Liquor selling, ‘too, is so common 
in the locality of which |] write that 
it causes no comment. There is no 
public gathering, the church not ex- 
wert to the colored man. The Negro cepted, no ball game, no tournament, 
in rural Virginia has made a very no amusement of any sort, that you 
comfortable place for himself. He is will not find a few Negroes loitering 
in a position where he is not forced around with whisky bottles in their 
to work for the white man. With a Pockets and a reserve supply in the 
few acres of land, fewer even than he bushes. I shall never forget the hor- 
just now realizes, he can make a liv- 7° with which I, for the first time in 
ing as good as his white neighbor. ™Y life, saw a man drunk at*church. 
Some Northern people make the mis- "here were several of them—respec- 
take of thinking it is all a matter of table looking young men—drunk at 
dollars; if they offer enough money church with the nearest saloon 30 
to the Negro, they think they can get miles away. Thus is illegal traffic in 
him to work for them. If they offer liquor carried on shamelessly be- 
him a good advance upon what he has tween the races. i a 
been accustomed to, he will under- [t-would no doubt be considered in- 
take it for a little while, but his em- Sulting to the intelligence of the 
ployer will soon find out that he is White man to say that the Negro has 
not worth it. a deteriorating influence upon the 


‘* : : sd morals o Me ys 
The inference is clear—the white <s f ie —o ae 
opinion at least, it has hurt me to 


man must eliminate the Negro from think of ; ees ° 
his scheme of self-help or codpera- mee! ee were exposed to. his 
tion. The Negro is not ready for this + meat pr ely: a re Se 
best form of democracy. We are not 1 ag se ah bolas still deeper ang 
so foolish as to expect it. The “white Sepa bac ee hs hat i ony Of oe 
man’s burden” has been heavy enough ; The a oo eee Ss veins? 
in the past. Need we let it smother ne Negro in this district hes nat 
as a the stage where he can be of 
any he 2 Ww > me nt 

Booker Washington’s figures of the af ae ke ae ee 
material prosperity of the colored to be of material beaess te his white 
race would lead the superficial ob- neighbor. Notwithstanding all this 
server to think that the Negro was [ yery much doubt if it would ever oc- 
a valuble asset to the country. But cur to the losing partner in this game 
no man, black or white, is of intrin- to try to free himself from this eee 
sic value to his country, if he merely pus. Can the Southern farmer not 
lives off it. work out his own salvation by codp- 

Patriotism is service. The Negro erating with those of his own blood 
cannot co-operate, nor does the white and race? 
man want him to, if he could. The 


S fF have already said, there was 
no friction between the races, no 
exploitation of the Negro by the 
white man; any material gain usually 


CHRISTIAN GUILD, 
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s§ mat 
- Eddie Collins 
= Drinks 












—considers it the premier, all-’round wholesome 
thirst-quencher for athletes. This comes well 
from one of whom Comiskey said, after paying 
$50,000 for him—‘*I secured him for the White 
Sox fans because I believe he will prove that he 
is the greatest exponent of quick 
thinking and the brainiest player in 
the game.”’ 
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Demand the genuine and 


avoid disappointment 


THE COCA-COLA Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. \) 
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first principle of codperation is equal- Virginia. 


The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 








































































iS i. ted good, silage | 








= G a 5 , 
‘Silage keeps best against wood, and 
nothing is lost around the edges.” 


‘That statement does not come from a silo manufac- 
-turer or a silo salesman. It’s the published opinion of the Connecti- 
cot Agricultural Experiment Station after a five years’ cold-blooded investigation 
and test, 

You want a silo that will properly preserve silage and keep it 
sweet—free from mould and decay. You cannot afford to experiment with any other 
kind at any price. 

Government and state experts agree that wood silos are the best suited to the per- 
fect preservation of all silage stored in them—minimizing the dangers of restricted fer- 

. mentation, mould and decay; and that wood silos are the least expensive to build, 


Are not .Dependability and Cost the sticking points with you in deciding on a type of silo 
Inform yourself, considering your own interests, and 


You Will Use a Wood Silo 


Furthermore, the wood you will choose for your silo will be Southern Yellow Pine, the wood that 
Government tests have proved to be by far the strongest, toughest, stiffest wood used in silo construction. 


Send TODAY for these FREE Helps: 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 603 E. Inter-State Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Send me FREE your New Silo Book, Plans for Farm Buildings, Tables of Lumber Tests, House 
ns. 


Name. Town 
Rok. D: LLL ee ce 














































How to Cut Down the Cost of Feed 
and Still Improve Your Steck 


When feeding silage, what kind of grainand roughage doyoufeed? _If corn is worth 70c a bushel and clover hay 
Out of 2500 farmers in one state, 90 per cent using corn silage de- worth $15 aton, each ton of cotton seed meal 
pend upon corn as the main part of the grain ration. Only 10 per _fed saves $55.40 worth of other food. More 
cent feed meal in addition to the grain and silage. Yet, the ex- than this, cotton seed meal is a fertilizer 
‘@ periment Stations have proved that the addition of cotton very richin Nitrogen. 80 to 90 per cent of 
eed meal to such. ration resultsinanincreasein the fertilizing value remains in the manure. 
value of 6c per bushel on corn fed, over and If you include enrichment of your land, cot- 
the cost of the concentrated feed, ton seed meal costs but 10 per cent of the 
P market price, 
A ton saves $55.40 The protein in cotton seed meal costs less 
than 3c a pound as compared with from 4c to 
5c for gluten meal, 6c to 7c for wheat bran, 
16}4c for corn meal, about 16c for oats. 


Can you afford to 
Feed Grain 


to supply the necessary pro- 
\ tein when cotton seed meal 
supplies itso muchcheaper?t 


Write today for our free 

k of money - saving 
feed formulas for cattle, 
horses, hogs, sheep and 
poultry—IT’S FREE¢ 


Publicity Bureau 
Inter-State 
Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ 
Association 
808 Main St. 
Dallas, Texas 
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PAPEC ENSILAGE CUTTERS take % less power, make x 
high quality silage, and elevate to unusual heights 

with ease. They outlast all others, The higher the silo and the harder Sh 

the conditions, the more the ““Papec”’ is needed. Capacities 3 to 30 = 


tons per hour, in sizes from 4 H. P, up. Thousands in use. Send 

postal foday for free catalog illustrating and describing The Won- 

derful Papec.”” Your gas engine will run it. 

PAPEC MACHINE CoO., Box 21 Shortsville, N. Y. 
29 Convenient Distributing Pothts in U. 8, 





































FRED REPPERT 
Livesteck Auctioeer 


Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 


GEO. ELLIS, . 
M. R. C.V. S. 
GLOSSOP, 


Near Manchester, 
ENGLAND. 


25 Years Experience. 


Wishes to inform the American public 
that he is prepared to select-and buy 
pure-bred English Shires and Clydesdale 
Horses;-English Shorthorns, Herefords, 
and. Aberdeen Cattle; Yorkshire, Tam- 
worth, and Berkshire. Pigs from the most 
noted breeders in England. 


Correspondence Solicited. 

















Benew All Your Subscriptions Through Us 
Our clubs save you money. We will giad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 


may wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 


attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEB. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








THE SILO ON THE DAIRY FARM 

The Silo Virtually Means Green Feed 
the Year Round, and So Is Indis- 
pensable to the Dairyman 


VEN though dairy products bring 

less money during the summer, al- 
most every dairyman realizes more 
profit from his herd at this time than 
he does at any other season of the 
year. Since this is true the man who 
wishes to obtain the most possible 
profit from his -herd should try to 
continue these summer conditions 
throughout the year. In summer time 
che cow secures her feed largely from 
the pastures. Here we find: 

An abundance of feed, a balanced 
ration, a succulent feed, a feed that 
is palatable and relished by the ani- 
mal, moderate temperature, fresh air 
and comfortable surroundings. 

No other feed will supply all these 
conditions, but some will approach 
more closely than will others. Every 
dairyman who has used ensilage will 
admit that it is the nearest approach 
than any one feed known. By the 
use of the silo an abundance of feed 
may be provided on every farm. The 
ensilage, in-itself, is not a balanced 
ration but may easily be balanced 
with grain. It is a succulent feed 
that is palatable and relished by the 
animals. 

While it cannot change the amount 
of fresh air or the temperature, it 
does supply the cow with a large 
amount of feed which is much warm- 
er than the surrounding atmosphere 
in winter time. 

In addition to this, a silo effects a 
saving in time and labor in feeding. 
It furnishes a feed that is relished by 
all the domestic animals. It may be 
used to supplement short pasture. It 
allows .the harvesting of the crop 
during wet weather, when hay will 
not cure properly. 

It removes all feed from the field 
at a season of the year when the soil 
is the least damaged by the team 
and wagon. When fed to cows it in- 
creases the amount of milk and but- 
ter fat produced. It is the cheapest 
feed for cows that is known. It in- 
creases the carrying capacity of live- 
stock on the farm. It is a cheap way 
of storing winter feed. It is like pas- 
turage, in that the entire plant is 
consumed by the animal. 

Livestock farmers in general recog- 
nize the necessity of the silo. It is no 
longer a question as to whether it is 
profitable or not. Many of our live- 
stock farmers who started with a 
small one now havetwo. The rapidity 
in which silos are being built is per- 
haps the best proof of their economic 
importance that can be given. Each 
year shows an increase in the number 
of silos built over the preceding one, 
and it has been this way since the 
silo was first used. 


STANLEY COQMBS. 





How “Cream Routes” Are Operated 


WOULD like for you to print a 

“Cream Route Special” some time 
right away. I would like for you to 
print letters from men who are pa- 
trons and also some from men who 
operate creameries. Is it a paying 
business? If not, why? Some peo- 
ple around here think it a fake. lam 
planning to go into the dairy busi- 
ness. Write and give me a few sug- 
gestions. L. B. FE. 

Tigerville, S.C. 





Answer by Alvin J. Reed, Dairy 
Farming Division, North Carolina 
Experiment Station.—I notice that 
you are interested in cream routes in 
South Caroiina as a large number of 
people in North Carolina are becom- 
ing interested. I think b would be 
safe in saying there are more than 
100 cream routes in operation in North 
Carolina at the present time. A 
cream route is operated somewhat 

















like a rural mail route, in that.a haul- 


er makes a definite trip every second 
day and gathers cream to be shipped 
to the creamery. He earries scales 
and sample bottles with him and 
keeps a record of the quantity of 
cream furnished by each farmer. Af- 
ter the cream is weighed and thor- 
oughly stirred, a sample is taken and 
this sample is tested at the creamery 
so each man has a separate and indi- 
vidual record of the quantity and 
quality of the cream furnished to the 
hauler. <! 
We have 10 creameries in operation 
in this state, and all of these have 
been put in operation the last six 
years. Three new creameries have 
been put in during the past 12 
months. To illustrate the growth of 
the dairy business and the regard in 
which cream routes are held by the 
farmers, will say that. Iredell County 
a year and a half ago had one cream 
route in operation and they were 
selling to a near-by creamery, about 
1,000 pounds of butter fat per month. 
Now as a result of the great satis- 
faction and profit the farmers had 
from this original cream -route,- a 
creamery has been built in Iredell 
that is putting out over 20,000 pounds 
of butter per month.’ This creamery 
is conducting about 20 cream routes. 
All of this growth came within a year 
and a half. : 





Suggestions in Feeding Corn En- 
silage 


ORN ensilage is a feed which may 

be termed “grass-like.” For this 
reason it can be used very much as 
pasture in the feeding of domestic 
animals. The analysis of good corn 
silage, however, will show that it 
is richer than a great many of the 
pasture grasses and therefore will go 
further in feeding. 

As soon as the silo is filled the 
feeding operation may start, and 
though it be in the heating process, 
it will be just as good feed and will 
be relished by the animals quite as 
much as old silage. It is generally 
conceded, however, that silage which 
is several months old is better than 
newer silage. Some feeders prefer. 
silage that is six months to a year 
old. However, it may be safely said 
that silage can be fed from the time 
the blower pipe is taken out of the 
silo until the feeder desires to open 


his silo, and this may be after it has’ 


stood for several years. 

Silage is strong in carbohydrates, 
the principal food requirement for 
all animals, but needs protein to bal- 
ance it. Cottonseed meal and legume 
hays are best for balancing the ra- 
tion with silage. 

Corn silage may be fed out-of- 
doors in bunks, in the stall, or in fact 
any place where animals can eat it 
without waste. In feeding milk cows 
it is a very good plan to give the hay 
in a rack outside or some place where 
the animals will not waste it, and 
feed the ensilage in the barn after 
milking. It may be given twice a 
day, from 10 to 15 pounds at a feed- 
ing, or 20 to 30 pounds per day. Some 
large animals will take as high as 40 
to 50 pounds of silage per day and 
make good use of it. In feeding fat- 
tening stock or steers, silage may be 
fed twice a day in smaller rations, 
ranging from 10 to 15 pounds at a 
feed for grown stock and for young 
animals from 6 to 12: pounds. Sheep 
will consume from 2 to 4 pounds 
daily and horses from 4 to 12 pounds 
when not working. It is not advisa- 
ble to feed work horses large quanti- 
ties of silage, no more than it:is to 
give them large quantities of new 
grass. 

Feed the ensilage so that the ani- 
mals will eat it up clean, as it spoils 
or freezes when exposed to the air 
for several days. 





“Luck won’ take de place of hard work,” 
said Uncle Eben. “But dat doesn’t mean 
dat dar ain’ no sech thing as luck. A man 
is lucky to be able to work hard,” 
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Saturday, June 12, 1915] 


The Bull Tractor $585 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
GRAIN HARVESTING? 


If it is wet with only afew dry days, 
how will you get in your crop? If the 
weather is so hot and dry that mules can’t 
stand it, what then? 

The Bull answers these questions. 

Works 24 hours a day and never gets 
tired. 

Harvest your crop just when you want 
it to. 


We have the hitch for any binder. 











MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
Carolina Tractor Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. 




















is all paint—no adulteration whatever, 
costs no more per gallon and MUCH 
LESS per job than the other kinds. 


TRY IT and you will use no other. 


Ask your dealer or write 


The H. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimore, Md., 


for information. 


ROYAL HAY 
ay, PRESSES 


ONE HORSE 
TWO HORSE 
OR POWER 














THE ROYAL 
DOES THE WORK “Ady 


You can make one of our 


resses pa 
for itself quick. , 4 


Baled hay saves barn 


space — finds a ready market and gets a | 


better price. We build a press that will 
suit you—our prices are right. Catalog 
describing each style and telling about ea- 
pacities, weights, etc., sent free on request. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG.CO, 
NQ. 1 Bovcs GTATIAN- CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








RUBBER ROOFING 
MILL Spotless “SPECIAL” 


ENDS the very best Rubber Roofing made. 
78e¢ Order now at. these low prices for your 
eo 


Tobacco Barn, Packing House, etc. 


Exactly the same as famous 
Spotless ‘‘Special’’ except it 
comes 2 to 5 pieces to roll, 
which covers 100 square feet 
Nails and cement included. 
i-ply, per Roll_...$ .78 
2-ply, per Roll_... 1.04 
3-ply, per Roll_... 1,25 
Shipped quick from Rich- 
mond; little freight, Free 
samples and Catalog. 


Wealso offer good grade Rubber Roofing Mil] Ends 
at 68c, 940, and $1 04 per roll. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 
275 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 













Capael! to 
@ lineal feet 
per minute 






Always Sells 


and Matcher 


boarding, etc. 
makes money quickly. Write today for circ 
and prices. 
SALEM IRON WOBKS 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Address nearest point, 


work it up— get 
that sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


| Hustler Planer 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 
None better, costs little 


and Columbia, 8. C. 





(9) 549 





HELPING FARMERS FIND 
MARKETS 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








Central of Georgia Railway Tries to 
Help Farmers Sell Surplus Wheat 
and Oats 


HE other day a member of The 
Progressive Farmer staff was in 
a South Georgia railway station buy- 
ing a ticket when his attention was 
attracted by a large poster beside the 
window, reading as follows: 














saddle Horses. 


ed dra 


It contains photos and prices. 
Adirondack Farms, 





OATS OR WHEAT 
Have You Any to Sell? 


Many localities will this season pro- 
duce more oats and wheat than is need- 
ed to supply the home demand, 

Fearing that a failure to find @ mar- 
ket for any surplus grain will check the 
present tendency to produce more of*our 
foodstuffs, which means so much to the 
prosperity of our section, the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Central of 
Georgia Railway Company feels it ad- 
visable to do all that is possible to as- 
sist the growers of any surplus wheat 
or oats .to find a market for it. 

It is believed that every bushel of 
grain produced this season can be used 
in our section, and that the problem is 
simply one of furnishing to those who 
will buy grain information as to where 
it can be obtained. 

If you will have a surplus of oats or 
wheat which you can ship from this sta- 
tion, and will give your name and address, 
the quantity you will have for sale, and 
when you will be ready to ship, to the 
agent of the Central of Georgia Railway 
at this station, the information will be 
forwarded to the Railway’s Agricultural 
Department, and the possible buyers of 
such grains in your vicinity will be no- 
tified as to what you have for market. 
This service does not cost anything, and 
may help you sell your grain. 








150 Stallions and Mares 


Imported and Homebred 
Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks, Clydesdales and Kentucky. 


75 Head imported as weanlings, yearlings and two-year-olds, 
thoroughly acclimated and properly developed. Young register- 
stallions, fit for service from §300 


ae Every farmer should read press comments in bulletin No. 12, 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


up. H 





White Marsh, Va. 
ee" 








pure-bred Angus bulls. 


“Live and Let Live’’ men. 


Don’t wait until the year’s supply is exhausted. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS GRADE CATTLE 


Have demonstrated their ability to top the best markets of America and 
win the bulk of the best prizes at the world’s leading shows for more than 
20 yeats. These facts are reason enough why you should make use of 
Sunny Home Farm is recognized as the home of 
one of the good herds of the breed, and the owners as conservative, honest 
This fact is reason sufficient why you should 
ask them to book your order for a bull calf for fall delive 
Duroc-Jersey boar pigs and a limited number of Shropshire rams. 


A. L; FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Virginie. 


., Also a few ‘‘top” 
Write 





“DO IT TODAY” 








a 


Strathmore Herds-Registered 





1 


Big Type Poland-Chinas; Duroc-Jerseys; Berkshires: 


250 head, all ages, from which to select. The best from the best blood-lines. The stock, the - 
price, and the guarantee will please you. Visit our herds or write your wants. 


Only good individuals are shipped. : 
Strathmore Orchard Co., Inc. Mount Jackson, Virginia. 














tives offer to locate, select or advise in regard 
our literature on the breed. 13 





AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Dexter Park Avenue, 






through competent 
Field Representa - 
to purchases of reliable Shorthorns. — Ask for. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








BERKSHIRES 





Not only did the poster convey the 
foregoing information, but it also 
gave in large, clear type the official 
market standards for properly grad- 
ing wheat and oats as follows: 
MARKET STANDARDS 
Suggested by the Georgia State College of 


Agriculture 
GRAINS 
Factors determining grades are sweetness, 
soundness, amount of rotten grains, heat- 
damaged grain, weevil damage, broken 
grains, trash, moisture, 


Oats (Red or Rust Proof) 
No. 1—Pure, red, sound, bright, sweet, clean, 
free from other grains, and weigh 
not less than 32 pounds to the bushel, 
. 2—Shall be at least % red, sweet, dry, 
not. more than 2 per cent dirt or for- 
eign matter, and weigh not iess than 
30 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 3—Sweet, % red, no more than 5 per 
cent dirt or foreign’ matter, weigh 
not less than 24 pounds to the bushel: 

No. 4—Shall be % red, may be damp, musty 


or very dirty. 
Wheat (Red Winter Wheat) 


No. 1—Pure, soft, both light or dark color, 
sound, sweet, plump, well cleaned, 
weigh not less than 60 pounds to the 
bushel, 

No. 2—Soft, light or dark colors, sound, 
sweet, clean, weigh not less than 58 
pounds to the bushel, 

No. 8—Sound, soft, red winter wheat, not 
clean nor plump enough for ‘‘No. 2,’’ 
weigh not les# than 55 pounds to the 
bushel. 

No. 4—Soft, red winter wheat, may be damp, 


musty or dirty, but must be cool and 
weigh not less than 50 pounds per 
measured bushel, 

Hay 

Factors that determine grades of hay are, 

curing, extent of or freedom from mold, 

whether sweet and sound, parts of plant re- 
tained,- weeds, quantity of other plants, 
manner in which it is baled. 

Cereal Hay (Oats, Wheat, Rye and Barley) 

Choice—Mixed with not over one-twentieth 
other plants, properly 
not sunburned nor 
and well baled. 

No. 1—Not more than one-eighth mixed with 
other plants, properly cured, good 
color, sound and well baled. 

No. 2—Not over one-fourth other plants, fair 
color, sound, well baled, 

No. 3—All hay not good enough for other 
grades, sound, well baled. 

We were so much impressed with 
the value of this work that we wrote 
the headquarters of the Central of 

Georgia, and in reply Mr. J. F. Jack- 

son, Agricultural Agent, tells us that 

merchants are cooperating actively 
in this effort -to substitute Southern 
wheat and oats for Western. As he 
says: 

“So far we have had very gratify- 
ing response from buyers of oats and 
wheat who express a preference for 

Southern grown products, provided, 

of course, they are properly prepar- 

ed for market and will meet the 


cured, 
stained, 


bright, 
sound 





standards established by the Western 





1000 Bushels Seed Peas For Sale. 


Mixed Peas $1.85, Reds mixed with Clays $1 90, 
Irons mixed with Clays $1.90, Clays with Un. 


products that they have handled.” 
Our farmers need all possible as- 
sistance in getting profitable markets 





known $2.10, Running Speckles mixed $2.10. 
Straight Running Speckle $2.20, Unknown 
$2.20. Will exchange limited amount for new 
crop oats at 65 cents, your station. 


J. B, JOHNS, Reidsville, Ga. 





for the diversified crops the South 
|can grow, and they should take full 
|advantage of the marketing helps 
various Southern railroads are now 





SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show. Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


TAMWORTHS 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib, Grand 
Champi oars. gest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South.. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,® grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. ’ 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 


Tamworths. ready for service forsale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. - : 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, ; 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C 


POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive’ Boars and Sows. 
T.E, BROWN, MURFREESBORQ, TENN. 




















Pigs, bred gilts and, boars 























ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 
Jewelland Trueworth strains. 

Pige $25 trio, service boars from $20. Breeding and 
individuality-cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 


Give us a trial. 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 











BERKSHIRES. 


A few more pigs now ready. Best of blood. 
Vigorous, hearty, growthy. 8 weeksold. No 
disease. Strictly first-class. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Registered, pedigrees free-$12.00 

HICKORY FLATS, 
Baldwin, Ga. 











Registered Big Type Poland China 
Pigs three and four months old. - 
. Jones, Woodlawn, Va. 


JERSEYS ; 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Writeme. E. 











HEREFORDS 


Hereterd and Holstein Bulls and Pemaies of best qua- 
lity for sale. Largest registered herd in the South’ 
Write us your = ft 


ie Semi a. i 














Seleet bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
four months old. ORDER TODAY. 
WINDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 








__ SHORTHORNS ee: 
SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. ‘ 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tens, 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


PIGS ONLY—Red aristocrats; everything registered; 
everything guaranteed; booking orders now. As 
about yours. Itis our business and pleasure to answer 


letters, ‘ 
vw. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


350-450 Lb. DUROC-JERSEY SOWS, 


bred to 7001b boar, $45 to $60, express prepaid. Splen- 
did type, easy feeders, good milkers and mothers, 
averaged 11 pigs ist litter, 2} years old. Registered. 





HORSES AND JACKS pe 
Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Pé:che- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 











RIDGE CREST. FARM, Timber Ridge, Va. 
o. 1. &. HOGS 


PRLPPALP PLA LLLP 


] C’ A choice lot of pigs at from 
0.1. C’s. 





8 to 10 weeks old at a special 
price for immediate ship- 


by prize winning boars of the highest quality. 
Won nearly one-half in value of prizes of all ex- 
hibitors of hogs combined at County Fair, 1914. 
All stock is shipped exactly as represented, pairs 
mated no akin, pedigrees free. Write me. 


. > 
BEDFORD, VA. 


PURE-BRED 0.1. C. PIGS of the 
best breeding. Special price on 2- 
months-old igs. 140 head to sel- 
ect from. rite for description. 
A few bred gilts. 


R2, Bedford City, Ve. 


Route 2, 








Ww. #1. OWEN, 


When writing to advertisers mention The 











| offering. 











Progressive Farmer. 


ment. All from fine heavy-weight sows and sired | 


wants. : 
The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 








Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered. 
Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to. 
5 yearsold. Registered trottin — colts by fashior- 
able bred sires. 15 registered Hereford Bulle from 6to 


12 months old. 
U. @. SAUNDERS 
Fairland Stock Farm, 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will giad- 
ly make a special club om any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, ene money order—and it’s all 
attended to, 

May we serve yyou? 


Lexington, Ky. 
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a0) UTHERN .FARM, GAZETTE! 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
«= he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W.. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 














CLARENCE POE, . 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B.L. MOSS, . 
W. F. MASSEY, 


President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
‘ ; ‘ Managing Editor 
Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
J.A. MARTIN, . , ‘ Advertising Manager 

J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








HE Memphis Commercial Appeal says its re- 

ports indicate a 15 per cent cut in cotton acre- 
age, Oklahoma leading with 19 per cent decrease, 
Louisiana 18, Texas 17, Alabama 15, North Caro- 
lina and Arkansas 14, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Tennessee 13, Mississippi 10, 





ROGRESSIVE Farmer readers are asked to 

please remember that we are always glad to 
get good farm pictures. Just now we would like 
especially to have views of clover and vetch fields, 
of nice farm homes and grounds, and of improved 
rural school buildings and grounds. Please bear 
in mind that blurred, indistinct pictures are worth- 
less to us, because -it is impossible to reproduce 
them satisfactorily. Perfect clearness is more im- 
portant than size. If you have any pictures you 
think we can use send them to us, and for all used 
we will pay at our regular rates. 





LEMSON College reports fertilizer tag sales 

this season 55 per cent of last year’s sales, in- 
dicating that South Carolina farmers are using 
only about half as much fertilizer as they used 
last year. One reason is that South Carolina is 
just preparing to harvest perhaps the greatest 
wheat crop in its history. We are especially grat- 
ified to see that Mr. W. W. Long and others have 
obtained from the railroads of the state reduced 
freight rates and the milling-in-transit privilege 
for South Carolina grain growers. ‘The problem 
of suitable freight rates is everywhere one of the 
farmers’ big questions in profitable marketing. 





HIS week we are talking particularly about 

silos and silage, how to build silos, how to 
make silage, and how to feed it. The South 
is a great grass country; but with the 
very best pastures it is possible to obtain there 
still must be times, particularly in mid-winter and 
mid-summer, when they will be short. For filling 
in these petiods as well as to furnish an abundant 
supply of cheap and palatable roughage for all sea- 
sons of the year, the silo is coming to be recag- 
nized as one of our greatest assets. If you are in 
the livestock business on even a small scale you 
can well consider building a silo, and the letters 
and articles in this issue will help you in doing it. 





HE Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United 

States Department of Agriculture announces 
that on May 25 the average condition of the cot- 
ton crop was 80 per cent of normal. This com- 
pares with 74.3 per cent in 1914, 79.1 per’ cent in 
1913, and a ten-year average of 79.5. Comparisons 
of conditions on May 25, by. states, follow: 


10-Year 

1915 1914 1913 1912 Average 
ES 05.5 sesso vcs 88 83 83 89 86 
North Carolina ...... 85 76 76 87 82 
South Carolina ...... 80 72 68 83 78 
Sa See ~ 80 69 74 80 
EEE, 09. v sr6-b-310 6 6 . 80 82 83 75 84 
Ne 78 85 75 74 80 
Mississippi .......... 82 87 81 72 79 
Sepetoiane:......... ee 82 81 69 78 
eee 79 65 84 86 79 
Ns w20 dis « 3-< . 84 79 85 7 80 
‘emnessee ......... 85 80 87 74 81 
Missouri ...... se 90 86 90 74 84 
@kiahoma ........... 76 68 87 78 81 
@alifernia ........ . *3 109 96 90 < 

United States ... . 80 74.3 79.1 78.9 79.5 


It is announced that for the remainder of the year 
the Department will issue reports and estimates 
as follows: Thursday, July 1, condition as of June 
25 and estimate of the area planted; Monday, 
August, 2, condition as of July 25; Tuesday, August 
31, condition a’ of August 25; Saturday, October 2, 
condition as of September 25; Friday, December 
16, estimate of total production of the crop. 





ERE’S an item in the Dallas News giving a 

farmer’s reply to a man who was urging him 
to close an important trade without waiting to 
consult his wife. 


“No, sir, I can’t give you a positive answer 
as to our trade until I consult with my wife 
about it. She works just as hard as I do— 


if anything, harder than I do—and therefore 


the income we have is as much hers as it is 
mine. Besides, where we live concerns her 
equally as much as anyone else, for her hap- 
piness is as much at stake as mine is. Aside 
from the requirements of the law, therefore, 
I have no right to close a deal in which she 
is so much interested as she is in our home 
without giving her an opportunity to express 
a wish about it.” 
There ought not to be anything unusual about a 
remark like this, but anyhow we think it worth 
passing on and commending. As the News goes 
on to say: “The man who considers his wife as his 
partner in business, as well as in life’s joys and 
sorrows, is one who has a happy wife, and where 
there is a happy wife and mother there is invari- 
ably a happy home for the whole family.” 





Keep the Crusts Broken in the Cultivated 
Crops 





INCE April, weather conditions over the South 
have been generally favorable, with rains 
coming at timely intervals until last week’s 
downpours. However, as the season advances, hot, 
dry weather may at any time become a’ serious 
problem, particularly where cultural methods have 
not been such as to adequately guard against it. 
Of course filling the land with humus, thorough 
breaking and the frequent use of harrows and 
weeders are very essential measures in guarding 
against summer drouths. We trust that Progres- 
sive Farmer readers have neglected none of these, 
for the farmer 
rough and cloddy, may expect his crops to suffer in 
dry weather just as surely as dry weather comes. 
But the time for obtaining these forms of drouth 


whose land is without humus, 


insurance is passed, in so far as the present crop 
is concerned, and the best that can be done now is 
to push the work with the shallow running culti- 


vators and harrows. Despite the findings of 
some investigators that keeping down weeds, 


rather than maintaining a dust mulch, is the main 
object in cultivating corn, we insist on maintain- 
ing, at least until our Southern experiment sta- 
tions, working with and under 
Southern conditions, pass on the problem, that the 
dust mulch, rightly made, is of great value in con- 
serving moisture for the growing crop. 


Southern crops 


In fact we would never risk being without it, 
for with the temperature 95 to 100 degrees in the 
shade and 20 degrees higher in the open fields, our 
soils soon bake hard and the loss in crop yields is 
a serious one. The wise farmer will use the culti- 
vator in June, and use it frequently. 





The Business Side of Farming 





HERE’S no time of year when the farmer 
can afford to neglect the business side of 
farming, the question of buying and selling; 
and this means that there is no time when he can 
afford to neglect the advertisements in his farm 
paper. Just ‘as an illustration of the helpfulness 
and timeliness of our advertising columns, take a 
look at last week’s issue. 

Now’s the time to get ready for canning fruits 
and vegetables, and we have advertisements of 
numerous good canning outfits and of lye for peel- 
ing peaches, 

Threshing time is here, silo-building time is on 
us, and there are ads. of threshers, silos, silo fill- 
ers, and ensilage cutters. 

It’s always in order to paint the house, and we 
are pleased to see how many excellent brands of 
paint are advertised in our paper. It looks as if 
that 
Farmer folks are the sort who believe in paint. 

Pure-bred all the 


announcements of 


paint manufacturers realize Progressive 


livestock is now fn demand 


year round and last week’s 
breeders were especially interesting. 
arators are also offered. 

Gasoline 


Cream sep- 


engines, parcel post boxes, cowpea 
threshers, seed peas, sweet potato plants and seed 
Irish potatoes for the fall crop were among the 
other timely offerings. 

Then the Southern Express Company offered 
farmers help in marketing their crops, while ru- 
ral telephones, a new oil cook-stove for the wife, 


low-priced groceries, a tobacco truck for use in 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
tobacco harvesting, and a new terracing machine, 
were among the other announcements of interest 
to every farmer who is on the lookout for business 
opportunities. 

Read our advertisements, and if the advertise- 
ments don’t show you what you want, write to 
The Progressive Farmer and Joe Martin will hetp 
you get it. 





Uncle John Tells About the New “Stilo” 


ES’ been over to Rich Jefcoat’s,”’ said Uncle 
John, seating himself in a comfortable rocker 
on the shady porch and mopping his face with 

his “bandanna.” “You know Rich and his brother 

Riggie, bein’ in the stock business, ‘lowed they 

needed a stilo, an’ nothin’ ’d do ’em till they got it. 

“Well, sir, it’s finished, an’ blamed ’f I ever saw 
sich a thing in this country before. It’s made out 

o’ concrete and steel, an’ ’s forty foot high if it’s 

an inch. When I first seen it I ast Rich whose 

monument he wuz a-buildin’ an’ why he didn’t put 
it out at the graveyard. ‘Shucks, Uncle John,’ he 
said; s’ he, ‘ain’t you never seen a stilo before?’ 
“Well, he had his laugh at me, and went on to 
tell how any feller who tried to be a stockman at 
all wuz foolish not to have a stilo. A cow, you 
know, ’cordin’ to the way Rich put it, jest naturally 

hankers after sumpin’ green and fresh, same as a 

man. Not only that, but he poured cottonseed 

meal an’ hulls into them ol’ hides last winter till it 

mighty nigh broke him up, an’ he ’lows that it’s i 

either save feed bills or try some other business. 

“A stilo, as I see it,” went on the old man, as he 
helped himself to a second slice of big, red water- 
melon, “ain’t nothin’ but a whalin’ big can that 
you put green corn an’ sorghum an’ peavines an’ 
sich like in, an’ keep it fresh an’ green till you git 
ready to feed it. My boy says Tait Butler an’ Mas- 
sey has been a-talkin’ about stilos for goodness 
knows how long, but they’s a new wrinkle on me.” 


x ok Ox 
“Seen Will Green’s new thrashin’ machine?” 
asked Uncle John, as he, having eaten all the 


melon he could well carry, prepared to take his 
departure. “It’s about as big a sight as a stilo, 
a-goin’ a rippin’ an’ a-snortin’ round over the 
country, skeerin’ hosses an’ chickens an’ women 
an’ chillern half to death. They say it thrashes 
500 bushels of oats a day, an’ yesterday the fel- 
lers down on the Ridge Road shipped the first 
carload of oats ever shipped out o’ this county. 

“Guess we’re turning over a new leaf, and with a 
few more stilos an’ thrashin’ machines this ol’ 
county ‘ll wake up an’ decide to keep some of our 
cotton money at home.” 





A Thought for the Week 


WATCH the sunset as I look out over the rim 

of the blue Pacific, and there is no mystery be- 

yond the horizon, because I know what is over 
there. I have journeyed in those lands. Over there 
where the sun is just sinking is Japan. That star 
is rising over China. In ’that direction lie the 
Philippines. I know all that. Well, there is. an- 
other land that I look toward as I watch the sun- 
set. I have never seen it. I have never seen any 
one who has been there, but it has a more abiding 
reality than any of these lands which I do know. 
This land beyond the sunset—this land of immor- 
tality, this fair and blessed country of the soul— 
why, this heaven of ours is the one thing in the 
world which I know with absolute, unshaken, un- 
changeable certainty. This I know with a knowl- 
edge that is never shadowed by a‘ passing cloud of 
doubt. [ may not always be certain about this 
world; my geographical locations may sometimes 
become confused, but the other world—that I 
know. And as the afternoon sun sinks lower, faith 
shines more clearly and hope, lifting her voice in 
a higher key, sings the voice of fruition. My work 
is about ended, I think. The best of it I have done 
poorly; and any of it I might have done better, but 
I have done it. And in a fairer land, with finer 
material and a better working light, I will do bet- 
ter work.—Robert J. Burdette, who recently died 
in California. 





The farmers’ club serves as a meeting place for thinkers 
engaged in agriculture, practical men and women who carry 
out advanced ideas. Membership in such a club serves aa 
an inspiration for them and for the whole community in 
fact. It inspires community spirit, a love for work in the 
fields, and greater development of rural social conditions. 
There ought to be a farmers’ club in -every community.— 
Kansas Board of Agriculture. 
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(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Coéperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Invoived 


By CLARENCE POE 

















The Workers Will Inherit the Earth 


N THIS Education, Co6peration, Legislation 

Page this time 1 am going to present chiefly 

not my own views, but the views of other 
people. Every week I read scores and perhaps 
hundreds of papers from all parts of the South, 
and I now find on my desk such a wealth of un- 
used material in the form of clippings that I must 
pass some of it on. 

Two of our exchanges are 
cause in their sections while the white people are 
as busy as bees on the farms, and even the woinen 
helping in the rush, the Negroes are going to 
baseball games and listening to the trial of cases 
at court. But that doesn’t disturb us one-tenth as 
much as would a reversal of these relations. Va- 
grancy among Negroes is not one thousandth part 
as dangerous to the white race as vagrancy among 
our own people, and heretofore we have had too 
much idleness among people of our own race. The 
folks who work are the folks who will inherit the 
earth. The saying of Dr. Edward A. Steiner’s can- 
not be too often emphasized: 


much perturbed be- 


“So long as men are ashamed to do nothing, 
and not ashamed to do anything which needs 
to be done, so long as the worker is honored 
and the shirker dishonored, a nation is young 
and need not be afraid of death. There is no 
truer sign of our growing old, suddenly old, 
than when men regard carrying pick-axe and 
shovel as degrading, and carrying golf-club 
and tennis-racket as ennobling. . . . The 
future belongs to the workers, the purposeful 
men, the purposeful women.” 


White Settlers Needed but Not Japanese 


4 
OWN in Louisiana the papers have been vig- 
orously discussing a proposition to bring a 
colony of Japanese to that state, resulting in 
a general demand that the Legislature follow Cal- 
fornia’s example and prohibit the sale of land to 
Japanese. As the Gulf States Farmer says: 
“Louisiana has had one race problem to fight 
and to solve, and should make every effort to 
avoid a second one. The Japanese in many in- 
stances, and particularly those who are em- 
ployed as farm laborers, are scarcely civilized. 
They subsist on a few cents a day and work 
almost twenty-four hours, thus coming in con- 
tact with American labor and working a hard- 
ship upon the less fortunate classes who reside 
in our rural districts. It is pleasing to note 
that all the large land companies now operat- 

ing in Louisiana are opposed to such immi- 

gration, and have signified their intention of 

using every effort to forestall the establish- 
ment of such a colony.” 

The South needs immigrants who will raise our 
average standard of living. We do not need a sin- 
gle immigrant who will depress it. Good white 
settlers would raise the standard, but we need no 
Mongolians. 

Me 


Study This Rural Credits Law 


UMBERS of states are also making attempts 
to give some relief in the matter of rural 
credits. In the Missouri Farmer Hon. Fred- 

erick D. Gardner, the author of the measure, de- 
scribes “the Missouri State Land Bank bill passed 
by the last Legislature, which provides for a mod- 
erate system of state aid.” Thevbill, he says, takes 
cognizance of the drift to the towns, the general 
dissatisfaction with rural conditions, etc, and as 
sumes therefore that— 

“The state is justified in organizing a cor- 
poration known as the Missouri State Land 
Bank; and in order to start this corporation, 
the state is justified in making a temporary 
loan ®f one million dollars as capital stock, 
the first $500,000 to be loaned at a fixed rate of 
4.3 per cent; to,this 4.3 per cent is added one- 
half of 1 per cent to provide for a sinking fund 
and to care for all expenses; and there should 
be practically no expense, as all the machinery 
and all work is done by State officials now in 
the state’s employ without further compensa- 
tion. To this we add 1.7 per cent on account 
of principal and we have a total of 6.5 per cent 
per annum which will retire the loan in full 
in 25 years. (No commission.) 

“Now after having loaned $500,000 of the 
original million dollars capital, retaining al- 
ways $500,000 cash on hand, the bank issues 
debenture bonds for $500,000 against the $500,- 
000 loans prevfously made. These bonds are 
sold wherever money is cheap in any market in 
the world; and at whatever price is realized 


for the bonds the money is to be loaned to the 
farmers at that same rate, plus always one- 
half ef 1 per cent sinking fund, and enough 
added to the principal to make the loan amor- 
tize or retire itself within the number of years 
desired by the farmer, the maximum being 25 
years.” 


The bill containing the foregoing provisions 
passed the Missouri Legislature, but we under- 
stand that it cannot be put into operation until a 
constitutional amendment authorizing it is ap- 
proved by the people at the next election. We 
also find upon reading the bill that it provides for 
loans from $250 to $10,000, preference being given 
loans under $5,000; loans not to exceed half the 
appraised value of real estate and to be made only 
“(a) to increase the production of the land mort- 
gaged; (b) to make useful improvements thereon; 
{c) to pay off liens and encumbrances, or to 
make part payment of purchase price where the 
borrower is paying part of the purchase money; 
(d) 25 per cent of the amount lent may be used 
for the purchase of stock and machinery.” 


& 
Tackling the Marketing Problem 


VERYWHERE the marketing problem is get- 
ting increased attention. In the Florida Leg- 
islature, as the Pensacola Times reminds us, a 

bill that will probably pass provides for a state 
marketing commission: 


“The measure was recommended by Gov- 
ernor Trammell in his message to the Legisla- 
ture and the bill will be approved by him if 
passed. No one thing is needed more than a 
better marketing system. The farmer’s prob- 
lem is not ended when he creates his product. 
As a matter of fact, it is more important to 
sell the article for what it is worth than it is 
to produce it.” 

The Times then goes on to tell us: 

“In the Roberts-Gonzales community of this 
county the farmers are working out the mar- 
keting problem for themselves. They have 
decided to deal directly with, the consumers of 
Pensacola by pooling their products and offer- 
ing them for sale at a community market to be 
established at a central point in the city. As 
they will deliver their products fresh every 
day this arrangement should’ be satisfactory 
and profitable both to consumers and produc- 
ers.” 


& 
Punishing Guilty White Men 
DISPATCH from Little Rock, Ark., tells of 


three white men sentenced to life imprison- 

ment for the robbery and murder of a Negro, 
a new thing, it is said, in the history of the state. 
We are glad to see it. The Progressive Farmer 
believes in giving white neighborhoods a chance to 
limit future land sales to white people because we 
believe this is simple justice for the white ‘man, 
and his wife and children. White men with their 
families. do not butt into Negro communities, and 
Negroes should be prevented from similarly com- 
ing into white communities where they- are not 
wanted. But we believe in being just to the Negro 


rights. 

In this connection, too, we notice with some 
pleasure this statement in the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide: 

“The courts of Tennessee have decided that 

a white man’s Negro common law wife is en- 

titled to his estate, and accordingly awarded a 

Negro woman and her children $80,000 left by 

their white common law husband and father. 

A short while ago a Negro man in Granville 

County, N. C., sued a white man for alienating 

the affections of his wife and the jury gave 

the Negro a verdict for $8,000.” 


This may not be just the right plan for dealing 
with a shameful situation, but some remedy for it 
must be found. By all means, if we can’t have any 
more severe punishment for immoral white mtn, 
traitors to their race and blood, let them be made 
to suffer in pocket. We should like to see the last 
one of the guilty ones in future fined, imprisoned 
and disfranchised. 


& 


The Land Question a Live Issue 


VERYWHERE in the South the land ques- 
tion, especially the question of absentee land- 
lordism, is coming to the front as one of the 
big issues confronting the people. In Texas re- 
cently a majority of the members of the Legisla- 
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ture supported a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment providing for a graduated land tax—that is 
to say, to tax say the first 500 acres owned by any 
one man at the usual rate of taxation; the next 
500 acres he owns at a higher rate, and the next 
1,000 at a yet higher rate, and so on. A somewhat 
similar measure has recently been urged by the 
state administration in West Virginia, the West 
Virginia bill being aimed especially at undeveloped 
lands. As the Parkersburg Sentinel says: 


“This bill should have the undivided support 
of all factions, not only because it will produce 
a large amount of revenue from interests en- 
titled to pay it, but because it is just in princi- 
ple. Vast acreages of coal and timber are held 
in this state, principally by outside interests, 
either for speculative purposes or in reserve 
for future needs, in each case retarding the 
normal development of the regions wherein 
the holdings are located. This constitutes a 
special privilege which should be compensated 
for by special taxation. Then usually this 
class of property is assessed at only a fraction 
of its real value, and is not only a detriment to 
the welfare of the state, but escapes its share 
of the tax burden.” 


The deplorable and shameful fact as the Senti- 
nel declares, is that at the present time large es- 
tates and estates held out of use, so far from being 
taxed at a higher rate, are really assessed at a 
lower rate than the small holdings of industrious 
and struggling good citizens. As the Marshville 
Home says: 

“More money has been made without work 
by land speculators than by all other specula- 
tive classes combined. And yet our method 
of assessing taxes lets the land speculator off 
lighter than anybody else. If you mention this 
criminal discrimination in favor of the specu- 
lative land parasites to the local assessors you 
are met with the response, ‘Oh well, this ‘land 
is idle, and isn’t producing any income for its 
owner. There is plenty of land within the 
corporate limits of Marshville that was bought 
for less than $10 per acre, and it is held now 
as town lots at $800 to $1,000 an acre, and some 
of it is sold as business lots at the rate of $5,000 
an acre. And yet it is contended that it is 
wrong to assess it high, as it is ‘non-produc- 
tive !’” 

Why isn’t it productive? Simply because the 
owner puts a prohibitive price on it, meanwhile 
holding up the community and keeping out home- 
owners in order that he may get the benefit of the 
community’s growth and development without 
even paying his share of the tax burden. 

oe 


What Man Will Serve the State Best? 


REQUENTLY the cry is heard in politics that 

a “business man” is needed for this office or 

that. Mr. Bruce Craven contributes a good 
point to this discussion by saying: 


“The kind of business we need in public af- 
fairs is cOmpetence, economy and honesty. It 
is not a matter of occupation, but of attitude 
afid character. Some of the best business men 
in the state today are preachers, teachers and 
doctors, and some of the worst -have charge of 
the commercial enterprises that distinguish 
themselves only in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings.” 

It’s a bad sign in politics when support is asked 
for this or that man simply because of his occupa- 
tion, or because he can make a pleasing speech, 
or because he is a nrember of this or ‘that faction 
in the party. The real test is, Which man will 
best serve the people’s interest? And here the 
tests are character, ability, and political prinei- 
ples. Unless a man (1) stands for something, ded-~ 
icating himself heart and soul to some policy for 
the upbuilding of the state or county, and (2) has 
both character and ability to carry out his .prin- 
ciples—unless he has these two qualifications the 
people will gain little by voting for him, no matter 
what his occupation, eloquence or factional align- 
ment. Mississippi and South Carolina especially 
among Southern states seem to have been cursed 
with primaries without issues, and the Laurel, 
Miss., Leader does well to say: 


“The real issue in the coming state cam- 
paign seems to be the offices. All else -but 
place seems to have been entirely overlooked. 
It is unfortunate that in Mississippi we cannot 
have a pre-primary convention to proclaim a 
platform of principles on which the candidates 
can go before the people and ask for their 
votes, instead of denouncing the other fellow 
with vulgar phrases and oftentimes making 
false and slanderous charges.” 


The right to think, 
of all liberties. 
to any people; 
Phillips, 


to know, and to utter 
Without this right, 
with it there 


is the dearest 
there can ‘be no ‘liberty 
can be no shavery.—Wendell 
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Your Best Help 
in Washing 
Clothes 


Don’t Rub—Don’t Fade Your Clothes 
—Don’t Ruin Your Hands— 
Use Borax. 


90 Mule Team Borax will prove your best 
belp on wash-day. 








Use Borax on wash-day. Use it with 
any good soap, and you will find that your 
clothes are never injured. And both your 
clothes and your hands will remain white. 
‘The colored garments will not fade and 
the finest woolens will not shrink. Your 
washing will all-come out sweet smelling 
and fresh ~—for Borax purifies as well as 
cleanses. 


Borax will soften the hardest water. 
If a little Borax is added tothe starch, 


the clothes will be glossy and the iron wiil 
not stick. 


There are of course many other house- 
hold uses for Borax. It will make tho 
bath more enjoyable, the dishes easier 
to wash, keep the drains free from germ 
life and make housekeeping easier. 

Sold by all dealers, in convenient 








ITH sixteen years of .ex- 
acting service 


NEPONGET| 


Paroid Roofing 


shows itself the most economical roof 
you can buy. Ask us for the proofs 
‘of this claim before you buy roofing. 
**Repairing and Building’’ sent free. 
BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 
15 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 


Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. 
New York, Washington, San Francisco 
lanadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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* trite. NO EXPENSE to you If, efter 


Low FACTORY. Cost, « spt io 
| aN provements and val 
a WRITE TODAY « teat 
\ Uf 0g our complac line of 1915 bicyles, pe su 
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DAISY FLY KILLER tracts an ee atl 
acts and kills all 
Neat, clean, or- 
* ely convenien' 

Lasts all. 
Made of 
metal, can'tspill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
4s Bold by dealers, of 
i 6 sent by express pre- 

ooers. paid for $1 

HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. Z 


PRODUCTS for the ROOF | 


Direct from the Factory. 
Peirantoes and Painted Roofing. All Forms. 
V Crimp and Corrugated. Galvanized and 
Painted Shingles. We pay the freight. Write 
for prices. 


THE AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Ashland, ay 
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; > 4 ' For 25c. I will send you postpaid one 


ounce each of my best Turnips—7 ounces, all 
different, in beautiful aeaes packets, for 
25c. delivered at your posto 

5, of these collections sold last year. Free—A 
copy of my 48 page Illustrated Seed Catalogue, a cor- 
rect, guide for fall planting. Send 25c. to-day. 
CHRIS REUTER, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CANNING PROFIT tine *sncrserpice 


fruits, aAMERT AN 
Gpemne OUTFITS are better and 
y at and guarantee satisfaction. Write today 
¢ booklet on canning and our great Bargein Offer. 


qumeecan MFRS. CO., Dept. 300, Nashville, Tenn, 
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Mead Cycle Co., Dept, K-187 Chicage 




















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 














EACH MUST SETTLE THE DANC- 
ING QUESTION FOR HERSELF 


Decide It With Reference (1) to the 
Character of the Dancing, (2) Your 
Own Conscience, (3) The Senti- 
ments of Others 





ERE is a letter I have just receiv- 
ed from a young woman: 

“IT want to ask your advice in re- 
gard to dancing. For the past two or 
three years we have had a dance ev- 
ery few weeks during the winter, and 
during the summer we have ice cream 
suppers nearly every week. Our par- 
ents do not object to the ice cream 
suppers, for they go themselves, and 

some of them do not object to the 
parties.. Others are fussing about it, 
and say it has got to stop. 

“The young people have their own 
music and are quiet and orderly. 
There isn’t any drinking or disor- 
derly conduct any time. They do not 
dance any of the new dances—just 
the ones our parents used to dance— 
and never stay after 12 o’clock. 

“IT would like to know what you 
think about it; whether it is wrong or 
not. Please answer through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 

My dear, you 


ask a very hard 
question indeed. 


There have been a 


ington standing with their backs to 
the great fireplace -and watching the 
dancing of the stately minuet? 

There is another side to this ques- 
tion, and that is that in some locali- 
ties the people are arrayed on two 
distinct sides: those who do _ not 
dance and play cards and those who 
do, the latter sometimes being those 
without the pale of the church. In 
such a community one is very brave 
indeed if in the eyes of the one class 
she crosses over to the other. More- 
over does she not lose more than she 
gains by associating herself with the 
minority unless she feels there is a 
principle at stake? 

There is always this question, “If 
my girl or boy knows how to dance 
will she not join the worldly class 
when out in the world?” I asked this 
question of the president of a large 
co-educational institution some time 
ago and he said, “I can see no differ- 
ence. If they want to get into devil- 
try when left to their own devices, 
they will.” I then asked the question, 
“Is a boy coming from a card-playing 
home likely to be more tempted than 
the one who does not?” and he said, 
“In my experience the boy who plays 
cards is like the boy who goes in for 
athletics. Some big strong farm girl 
or boy who has never known what 





G'vE me green rafters and the quiet 
hills 


Where peace will mix a philter for my 
ills— 

Rafters of cedar and of sycamore, 

W here 4 can stretch out on the fragrant 
* floo 

And a "them peer—the softly stepping 
. shapes— 

By the still pool where hang the tart 
wild grapes. 


There on the hills of summer let me lie 
On the cool grass in friendship with the 


sky. 
Let me lie there in love with earth and 
sun, 





GREEN HILLS AND WINDY WAYS 


_ Forgetting all the clamors of the past— 


And wonder up at the light-foot winds 
that run, 


Stirring the delicate edges of the trees, 
And shaking down a music of the seas. 


Bring some old book—‘‘The Romaunt of 
the Rose,” 

A song through which the wind of morn- 
ing blows, 

Let me stretch out at friends with life 
at last, 


The broken dream, the flying word un- 
ust, 
The failure and the friendship gone to 


—Edwin Markham, 





number of letters within the past few 
months asking me the same thing. 
As to whether or not dancing is right 
or wrong, I cannot answer for you. 
Like card playing, it is one which ev- 
ery person must answer for herself 
or himself. Like all forms of amuse- 
ment, work, study, anything, the in- 
dividual gets out of it good or bad ac- 
cording to the inclination and en- 
vironment of that individual. I think 
that no person has any more right to 
say that this or that is bad than I 
have the right to say that it is good. 

Personalities are never in good 
taste, but. I believe I will violate the 
rule this time and talk from my own 
experience. I both danced and play- 
ed cards when I was young, and look- 
ing back upon it, I cannot feel that I 
got anything but imnocent pleasure 
from either. Remember this, how- 
ever, I never attended a dance except 
in my own home or that of one of my 
friends, except those dances which I 
attended in college, at which only 
college professors and pupils attend- 
ed. Never did I attend one of the so- 
caHed public dances. The.same could 
be said of cards. I know nothing of the 
new: dances so cannot criticise them, 
but since you say that- at your little 
dances your parents are present, that 
the dances are the old ones, and that 
you never sit up after 12 o’clock, it is 
hard for me to see what is wrong 
about it. As I said in other words, 
each person must judge those things 
for herself or himself, uninfluenced 
by the pleasure of the moment, con- 
sidering not only her or his own feel- 
ings in the matter but the effect it 
might have upon others. I can look 
back many years and remember see- 
ing the older people dancing the Vir- 
ginia reel, the quadrille, etc., and my 
recollection is that they had a very 
good time. Have you not seen that 
picture of George and Martha Wash- 





cross bars or basket ball are, will 
come here and injure themselves by 
over exercise unless stopped by the 
director, while the girl or boy who 
have always known these things more 
or less will take them philosophically 
and with judgment.” Then he said, 
“It is my opinion that parents who 


never say ‘this or that practice is hor- } 


rible, avoid it,’ but rather soberly and 
impartially discuss its good and bad 
points, emphasizing the consequences, 
gain more by doing so.” 

Let us see, then, just what are the 
conclusions I have reached. They are 
that you must settle the question (1) 
from the standpoint of your own 
conscience; (2) with consideration for 
the feelings of your family and com- 
munity. A very devout preacher has 
given a good test when he says we 
should not engage in any form of 
amusement on which we could not 
honestly and sincerely ask the bless- 
ings of God. With the dances of the 
simple, old-fashioned character my 
correspondents suggests, she might 
easily feel that she should ask Heav- 
en’s favor upon her desire to have 
an evening of innocent: social pleas- 
ure, recreation, and graceful exercise. 

But the second question you should 
then also consider is whether, if the 
old people see it differently, it may 
not cause them too much pain to jus- 
tify you in giving yourself the pleas- 
ure. Or if the sentiment of the com- 
munity is so strongly against any 
form of dancing that to dance would 
injure your influence in more impor- 
tant things, the question is whether 
you will not then purchase what you 
think an innocent pleasure at too 
great a cost. 





“How many head 0’ livestock you got on 


the place?” 

“Livestock?” echoed the somewhat puz- 
zled. farmer. “What. d’ye mean by live- 
stock? I got four steam tractors and seven 
automobiles,”’—Judge, 












THE PROGRESSIVE FAKMER 
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4 Victrola VJ 
A 325 


Other styles 
15 to $250, 


Hearing the 
greatest artists 
is an everyday 
pleasure with 
a Victrola. 


It enables every one to 
enjoy at will all that is 
best in music. 

Hear your favorite music 
at any Victor dealer’s. 


Write to us for cata- 
logs. 


Victor Talking 
Machine Company 

























Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 













Why send 
your money 
away for 
“bargain 
roofing’ when you can 
get the best roofing at a rea- 
sonable price of your own local 
dealer whom you know? 


Buy materials that last 
Certain-teed 


Roofing 


is guaranteed in writing 5 years for 
1-ply, 10 years for 2-ply, and 15 years 
for 3-ply, and the responsibility of 
our big mills stands behind this guar- 
antee. Its quality is the highest and 
its price the most reasonable. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 
World’s largest manufacturers of Roojing 
and Building Papers 





Rew York City Boston Chi Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Atlanta. Cleveland Detreit 
St.Louis Ci i Minneapolis 
San Francisco Sydney 
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m= $9,000 offered for certain 
nventions. Book *“*How to Obtain 
ila Patent” and“ What to Invent” 
Asent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. Patents ad- 
vertised for sale at our expense in = 
ufacturers’ Journals. 
HANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Atty 
7’ est.16 Years 947 F. St, Washington, D.C. 


Gz’ FISH BITE 


yrolves og any season if 
v bait xe hoe agic EF @re. Best 
it over discovered nee aietaotin all 
nds of fish. Keeps you busy 7 Tt te ing 

t — out. Write to-day ai 
introduce it. , lt Sh a 


xegory, Dept.5 8t, Louis, Mo 


F' I S HX Deuble Muzzle Wire Baskets. 


Good h le 
Different sizes. Free booklet. ——e 
Eureka Fish Net Ge., Griffin,. Ge 
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WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 
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Because . chem, well-edited, high- 
————. class farm paper editori- 
ally creates > preres for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! | 
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SOME INFORMATION ABOUT 
MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


It Is Simply Spending Money on the 
Child in the Home Instead of the 
Orphan Asylum 





LEASE tell us something about 

the ‘mothers’ pensions we see re- 
ferred to now and again. What are 
they, who pays the pensions, etc?” 

Some years ago a number of per- 
sons of influence deplored the fact 
that the death of the father fre- 
quently meant sending boys and girls 
to an orphan asylum, while the moth- 
er went out to earn a living, thus 
depriving young children of home life 
with the personal care of a good 
mother. They computed the compar- 
ative cost and result of caring for 
children by the hundred in institu- 
tions and raising the child individu- 
ally in its home. The result of the 


* investigation was the passage of laws 


making it possible for children to be 
brought up in their own homes. 

Of course, the first laws were ex- 
perimental, but they have proved so 
successful that the movement is 
spreading and we hope it will not be 
long before the children of every 
state may benefit. 

The mothers’ pension does. not 
mean the abolition of orphan asy- 
lums for the present, at least. There 
is, however, a growing sentiment for 
placing children in good homes in- 
stead of institutions except where 
necessary. 

It is simply that the mother is 
given a small sum sufficient to enable 
her to keep the home together. If 
you want such a law you should 
write to the Bureau of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for the bulletin 
about mothers’ pensions. Read it 
well and lend it to others to read. 
See that the men you send to make 
your laws are familiar with it. The 
law differs in various states. In some 
places an allowance is made to moth- 
ers whose husbands are dead or pris- 
oners, when such mothers are poor 
and have children under the age of 
14. Again, the father is included if 
the mother be dead, and in some 
states the law permits the money to 
be paid to a guardian where parents 
are incompetent to care for the chil- 
dren through drunkenness or other 
causes. 

In some places a definite sum is 
paid per child, such as $11 a month; 
other places give $100 a year, and still 
others provide the children with 
clothes, “books and other equipment 
necessary to keep them in school. In 
most places the aim is to give the aid 
that is necessary to save the child 


‘from neglect and develop it into a 
: useful citizen. 


“Who -pays this money,” you ask? 


:In some places the county pays it 
! because the county can keep in close 
‘touch and then the state reimburses 


the county once or twice a year, but 
in most places the county and state 
share the expense. 

One letter made the remark that 
mothers’ pensions seemed a foolish 
thing. It was a woman who said if, 
and I wonder if she really meant it. 
Let us make it personal. Suppose 
your husband died. You would not 
call on anyone for help. That is be- 
cause you can get along without it. 
Suppose on the other hand, the sick- 
ness had taken every available cent 
you had, a mortgage due meant your 
leaving the farm to work and sending 
the children to some _ institution, 
wouldn’t you be glad of any little 
sum of money that would enable you 
to live on where you are, keep the 
children with you and give you time 
to get a grip on yourself and set 
yourself straight with the world? Of 
course you would, and so would your 
neighbor and your neighbor’seneigh- 
bor. 

It is a good law designed to give 
help where help can be most effec- 
tive. 


The Progressive Farmer for one year, to- 
eether with our big three-sheet map, live- 
ator chart and veterinary guide. for only 

1,2 





How to Make Money 


S I opened my mail this morning 

letter after letter and letter after 
letter said, “Please help me to make a 
little money.” And I sat wondering 
what I could tell all these women 
who would be glad to earn even $5 
for some kitchen utensils, or perhaps 
a few books to read when the day’s 
work was done. There are tatting 
and crochet and butter and eggs to 
recommend, of course, but every- 
body knows about them. Suddenly 
my eye fell on an advertisement on 
the second page of our May 22 issue, 
and I read, “Let us help you to earn 
all the premiums you want.” 

It was as though the sun had sud- 
denly shone out from a dark sky, and 
I said to myself, “Why here’s their 
chance.” 

Now I want you women—every one 
of you—to read this advertisement. 
And I want you to make up your 
mind to get some subscribers for this 
paper, and get some of those prem- 
iums for yourselves. 

If you knew anything about the 
workings of this paper you would 
realize that subscriptions mean noth- 
ing to me. If you sent me five thous- 
and subscriptions it would give me 
many more people to love and help 
and write to, but it wouldn’t put a 
penny in my pocket. It would put 
many pennies in your pocket, per- 
haps help pay off the mortgage, per- 
haps the premium earned would cut 
your work in two, and I am telling 
you this because I want you to try 
this method of getting the things you 
need for the home. It may seem hard 
and strange at first for you to ask 
any one to subscribe, but it will soon 
grow easy. You are well accustomed 
to difficulties—every woman is—and 
this is but a new variety of difficulty 
and it is not half so hard as doing 
without the premiums, 

Then, too, a very kind man in the 
office will tell you how to ask people 
and will send you some papers to 
show them. Do you know that one 
of the very best subscription agents 
The Progressive Farmer has is a 
woman. Read that advertisement 
which begins “Twenty-five Cents,” 
then fill out the blank and tell them 
you want some new sauce pans or 10 
yards of cotton crepe or a rocking 
chair, or whatever you feel you need 


most. You have heard that proverb, 
“The Lord helps those who help 
themselves,” haven’t ‘you? Well, 


maybe this is your door of opportun- 
ity. Make a cheerful effort to enter. 





Read the Great Books This Summer 


ND like this, too, are our wander- 

ings through the world of books, 
of music, and of art. If we know only 
the world’s greatest songs, and those, 
perhaps, through inadequate inter- 
pretation, and only its greatest pic- 
tures, and those but poorly repro- 
duced it may be, yet in so much have 
we come in touch with greatness and 
can but feel the reflex of it in our 
hearts. And if we never in all our 
lives have time to wander through 
the by-paths and shady lanes of lit- 
erature, yet how charming and friend- 
ly is the great highway peopled with 
only those book men and women 
whom any and all of us may know. 
If we have only Robin Hood and 
King Richard, Rebecca and Ivanhoe, 
Prince Hal and Falstaff, and sweet 
Kate of France; if we have David 
Copperfield and Agnes and Peggotty, 
John Ridd and Lorna Doone, Bea- 
trice and Henry Esmonde and _ his 
dear lady; if we have only Jean Val- 
jean and Cosette, Tito and Romola, 
Becky Sharp and foolish little Amel- 
ia; only Launcelot, and Elaine, and 
Guinevere; only Maud, “singing of 
Death and of Honor that cannot die,” 
and Pippa, with her call to happi- 
ness; and only Paragot the Beloved, 
and Joanna of the little feet so ador- 
ed,-we have a goodly company and 
one of whose friendship we may never 
tire—Southern Woman’s. Magazine. 





Make your neighborhood a readi - 
borhood, me OME? 





























B.V.D. 


along, in the ‘ 


means a cooler, more 


Sake, see that it bears 


B.V. D. Coat Cut 
Undershirts and 
Knee Length Draw- 
ers, 50c. and up- 
wards the Garment. 


It means durable, 


Hea 











‘simmering”’ ‘heat. 


comfortable evening. 


This Red Woven Label 


B.V. D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A. 4-30. 
07) $1.00 and up- 
wards the Suit. 








, (Trade Mark Reg. U. s Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


comfortable underwear—easy to wash. 


The B.V.D. Company, New Yorks 
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Keeps You “Cool As a Cucumber” 


uT in the field ’neath the broiling sun—you sow, you 
reap. Along the village street or turnpike you walk 
You need B.V.D. 

to help conquer the discomfort of Summer’s Heat. 


A fresh, clean suit, at night after the day’s work is done, 


Do this now. Ask the nearest store for cool, airy B. V. D.. For Safety’s 








nice premium awards. 


It’s the Needle Books 


Two out of every three of our friends who have sent in a club on 
the “Special 25-cent Trial” subscription offer have selected the 
Needle Book as a premium. This is a splendid premium and we 
know they will all be pleased with it and we trust you will all earn one. 
But don’t stop with a club of two! 
scriptions are easily secured and now is your opportunity to earn several 





required for five of the 
we have ever made. 


PALLAN 


GASOLINE 
SAD IRON 


ing 
ing sad iron. 


these splendid irons 


dred orders for this iron. 


you wish. 





THE EIGHT-PIECE 
KITCHEN OUTFIT <i: 





to keep the kitchen cool. 
stay in the kitchen at all—do your ironing on the 
back porch or out under a tree in the shade, with a “ Royal” self-heat- 


one of these irons for her. 


every order sent in. 


six months trial subscriptions. 


LPLL LL LLL PAL PPP 


Think of keeping a cook stove piping hot on iron- 
soline Iron will enable you 
In fact, you need not 


day, when a 


A club of eighteen can be secured by almost anyone who will get 
out and work a whole day—and who would not work a day for one of 
Think of how it will save your mother, and make 
up your mind that you are going to get up a club of eighteen and secure 
If you cannot get eighteen, you surely can 
get twelve, and the iron costs only 80 cents extra with a club of twelve. 
This is a real value and we do trust to have next week at least two hun- 


Several have already secured it. 


You may secure your orders and send 
them and select your premium later, if 


You will be given credit for 
Send them NOW. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


These 25-cent special sub- 


The Eight-piece Kitchen Outfit 
for a club of five, is really a wonderful 
You cannot buy a duplicate of 
this set from your local dealer for less 
than $2. Our cash price on this set is $1.25, exactly the amount 
It’s the best offer 














Progressive Farmer.” 


| When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
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This Is 


Top Dresser Year 


If you have fertilized your crops, lightly at planting time, or used 
fertilizer lacking in potash, it is not too late to remedy this, pro- 
vided you Top or Side dress with a fertilizer containing sufficient 
proportions of all three necessary elements of plant food—Phos- 
phoric Acid, Ammonia and Potash. Do not make the mistake of 
using a m#terial that contains Nitrogen (Ammonia) only, such as 
Nitrate of Soda. To get the increase in fruitage as well as stalk and 
foliage, use ROYSTER’S TOP DRESSERS, which not only pro- 
vide ammonia in quickly available form, but also phosphoric acid and 
POTASH. 











ROYSTER’S 
TOP-DRESSERS 





TRADE MARK 





e e 
REGISTERED. 


Will stimulate the growth of your crop, increase the yield, overcome 
unfavorable seasonal conditions, and check the tendency in cotton 
to blight and shed. 





BRANDS 
Available Ammonia Potash 
PRESTO TOP DRESSER, : . 4, 10. 4. 
ROYSTER’S SPECIAL TOP DRESSER, 4. 7.50 2.50 
MAGIC TOP DRESSER, ae. 9. a 


Royster top dressers, like all Royster Fertilizers, are backed by ex- 
perience: compounded on scientific principles: plant-food for the 
plant at just the proper time and in right proportions: mechanical 
condition perfect. Look for the trade-mark on every bag. 


Send postal for book on Top Dressing and name of nearest Royster Dealer. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 


Norfolk, Va. Charlotte, N.C. 
Spartanburg, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Tarboro, N. C. Columbia, 8. C. 
Macon, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE HANDY TOBACCO TRUCK.” 








Nearly fifty thousand of these Trucks being used now by the leading farmers in the Tobaeco 
Belt. This Truck has the correct ‘‘pull’”—cuts easily whether loaded or empty. Especially 
note the solid wheels—no roots nor sticks can catch in wheel to unsteady truck and throw it 
into tobacco row and destroy your tobacco. 


Go to your merchant and specify “Cox’s Handy Truck,” and if he has not got them write 
to us for prices. Our truck has patent date and our name and address stenciled on body. 
Don’t wait too late to buy your trucks. 





A. G. Cox Manufacturing Co., Winterville, N. C. 











For best results in canning all fruits, vegetables 
and berries for home or market, get VirginiaCans. 
Made from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 
Prices lower than ever. Promptshipments. The 


proper amount of solder and flux with each can 

order. Special discount for early orders, Write § 

for price list today. 

VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 791 , Buchanan, Va. 
TRY A GROSS OF OUR WAX SEALING CANS 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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Our’ Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 


. A » J. Z. GREEN, Organizor-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:| 
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i Farmers’ Union 














SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
JUNE 

What Sori of Rural Credits System Do 
We Need and How May We Secure It? 
How May We Better Regulate Hours 
ot Labor on the Farm? 
JULY 
Plans for a Neighborhood or Union 
Picnic This Summer. 


How May We Best Coéperate in Mar- 
keting This Year’s Crops? 











Make Your Farmers’ Club a Farmers’ 
Union Local 


AST fall a farmer from South Car- 

olina who attended a mass meet- 
ing at Raleigh was enthusiastically 
advocating a new farmers’ organiza- 
tion, and he was making an effort to 
that end in his state. The other day 
I received a letter from a farmer ad- 
vising me that a farmers’ club had 
been organized in his vicinity, but 
that they might, later on, want to 
convert it into a Local Union. 

It is better to have an independent 
farmers’ club than to have no com- 
munity organization, but a Local Un- 
ion has all the characteristics of a 
local farmers’ club. It can have its 
business meetings and it can have its 
public social gatherings. There is no 
line of community service that isn’t a 
legitimate field of activity for a Local 
Union. There is nothing selfish or 
narrow in its creed or purposes. Its 
foundation is broad enough to accom- 
modate anybody who wants to render 
service through community organiza- 
tion. If it hasn’t served satisfactorily 
as a community organization, the 
fault is not with the Farmers’ Union 
or with its plan of organization. 

So then, if you really want an or- 
ganized rural community, the Farm- 
ers’ Union presents by far the best 
opportunity, and the proper thing to 
do is to organize a Local Union in 
your district, or re-organize under 
your existing charter, if forany cause 
the local organization has become in- 
active. Spasmodic attempts to or- 
ganize into something else is very 
much like spending a big portion,of 
your energies in dragging your plows 
from one field to another to try to 
find easier work.” 

a a 


There is certainly no necessity for 


| a multiplicity of independent farmers’ 





organizations, when it gives us so 
much more prestige and strength to 
touch elbows as units of a general 
organization. The plan of organiza- 
tion as represented by the Farmers’ 
Union is elastic enough to permit the 
fullest freedom for organized codp- 
erative activity along lines that suit 
the different environments, as repre- 
sented in different localities. There 
are no restrictions on the initiative 
of the local units. 

3ut with a general organization 
like the Farmers’ Union, the power 
and influence do not stop with the 
localities. It broadens its scope to 
embrace the county Unions, the 
state Unions and the National Un- 
ion. This linking up into larger or- 
ganizations affords a potent and or- 
ganized force of tremendous power 
for good, especially in securing need- 
ed legislation for the benefit of agri- 
culture. For instance, the parcel post 
law would have been delayed indefin- 
itely without the influence of the 
Farmers’ Union of the South and 
of the Grange of the North. Several 
constructive laws are on the statute 
books in North Carolina as a result 
of organized legislative campaigns 
conducted by the State Union, and in 
dozens of counties standpat boards of 
county commissioners have been 
brought around in favor of making 
appropriations for farm demonstra- 
tion work, and for canning clubs, as 
a result of the activity of county 
Unions. 

Again I will repeat, if you can’t 


have anything else in your vicinity, 
organize a club, but it is much better 
to organize a Local Union. J. Z. G. 





Suggestions for Farmers’ Union 
Debates 


HE Minnesota State College of 

Agriculture, which is a part of 
the State University, has just issued a 
bulletin on “Farmers’ Clubs.” (See 
other extracts from it on our Young 
People’s Page.) There are now 800 
clubs in the State of Minnesota and 
they are doing a wonderful work. In 
addition to addresses, social meet- 
ings, picnics, business meetings, and 
general discussions of farmers’ prob- 
lems, the Minnesota farmers’ clubs 
are frequently enlivened by debates 
wherein two speakers on each side 
endeavor to uphold their side of the 
argument. This form of discussion 
excites keener interest than almost 
any other form, and we believe that 
our local Unions throughout the 
South might adopt it with profit. Fol- 
lowing are some of the topics sug- 
gested for debate by the Minnesota 
bulletin. This bulletin suggests 50 
subjects, but we include only those 
that we regard as applicable to the 
South: 

For Debate 


Resolved: That dairying is more profitable 
than beef-raising. 

Resolved: That the dual-purpose cow is 
more profitable to the farmer than the spe- 
cial dairy cow. 

Resolved: That women should be given the 
right to vote on an equality with men. 

Resolved: That a single tax on the land 
would be’better than the present system of 
taxation. 2 

Resolved: That further Federal legislation 
in respect to trusts and industrial combina- 
tions is desirable, ' 

Resolved: That the inheritance tax is de- 
sirable and should be gradually increased to 
meet changing conditions. 

Resolved: That eight hours should consti- 
tute a legal day’s work. 

Resolved: That the policy of excluding 
Chinese and Japanese laborers from this 
country should be maintained and rigorously 
enforced, 

Resolved: That co-education in colleges is 
desirable, 

Resolved: That capital punishment should 
be abolished in the United States. 

Resolved: That farmers’ coéperative 
cream ries are a better means of marketing 
dairy products than the centralizer, 


Resolved: That rural sports should be 
given more encouragement, and that more 
holidays should be provided for farm pepole. 

Nesolved: That the retired farmer is a 


menace to the proper development of rural 
life. 

Resolved: That the middleman is an 
necessary and extravagant factor in mar- 
keting. 

Resolved: That it pays to produce the best 
instead of common product. 

Resolved: That the concrete silo is prefer- 
able to the wooden one, 


Resolved: That the ‘thigh cost of living” 
is the “cost of high living.’’ 

Resolved: That a farmers’ codperative 
laundry is desirable in connection with a 


good coéperative creamery. 

Resolved: That it would be an economy to 
have a water system in every farm home. 

Resolved: That a court of arbitration 
should be established for the settlement of 
disputes between nations, 

Resolved: That the civil service should be 
extended to all departments of the Govern- 
ment service, 

Resolved: That the commission form of 
government should be adopted by all Ameri- 
can cities, ; 

Resolved: That rural schools should be 
consolidated, 

Resolved: That it is more desirable to live 
in the city than in the country. 

Resolved: That the system of direct pri- 
mary nomination is preferable to that of 
nomination by caucus and convention. 

Resolved: That the state should provide 
for technical education as well as for liberal 
education, 

Resolved: That our present immigration 
laws should be so amended as to provide for 
further material restriction of immigration. 

Resolved: That the state should adopt a 
legislative initiative and referendum, 

Resolved: That immigratior should 1 
further restricted by an illiteracy test. 


© 


Resolved: That Socialism is preferable to 
the present order. 

Resolved: That it is for the best interests 
of the United States to build and maintain 


a large navy. 

Resolved: That feed can be produced more 
economically by growing corn than oats. 

Resolved: That it is more profitable to 
hog-off corn than to husk and feed in the 
yard, 

Resolved: That the railways of the United 
States should be operated by the Govern- 
ment, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE || 








A BOY WHO WAS A HERO 


Read This True Story of a Ten-year- 
old Boy Who Risked His Life to 
Save Another 


ECENTLY it was announced that 

Harry T. Matthews, twelve-year- 
old boy of Dothan, Ala., had been 
awarded a Carnegie Hero Medai, for 
saving the life of Benjamin Grant, 
aged two and one-half years, on 
March 26, 1912. This is one of the 
highest ‘honors that can come to any 
boy, and the story of the rescue is 
filled with thrilling interest. 

On the morning of March 26, 1912, 
Benjamin Grant, Jr., two and a half 
years old, son of Mr. and Mrs. Benja- 
min Grant of Dothan, while playing 
hide and seek with a number of. his 
playmates in the rear of the yard at 


his parents’ home, eluded his nurse 
and went under the rear porch of 
the house to hide. When given up 


and told to come home “free” he fail- 
ed to appear, and calls to him elicited 
no response. Becoming uneasy, the 
nurse went under the house to search 
for ‘him. r 

Finally faint cries led to the discov- 
ery that the child had fallen into an 
abandoned terracotta-lined bored well 
under the house, only thirteen inches 
in diameter and thirty-five feet deep. 
Fortunately there was no water in 
the well, only a few inches of mud 
being at the bottom. 

An alarm was given and neighbors 
and citizens rushed to the ‘scene, but 
their efforts to get the child out fail- 
ed, and the Dothan Fire Department 
was called upon for assistance. 

Tidings of the child’s plight quickly 
spread over the city, and soon several 
hundred people had gathered at the 
scene. Many men volunteered to de- 
scend into the well in an effort to 
bring the child out, but on account of 
the smallness of the opening it was 
found that no one except a very small 
person could make the descent. For 
a while no one small enough to enter 
the well could be found who had 
the courage to make the attempt. It 
would require several hours to dig 
the child out, and it was feared that 
he might perish before this could be 
accomplished. Words of encourage- 
ment were called to the little fellow, 
and his faint replies bore the joyous 
message to his parents waiting above 
that he was still alive. 

It was at this time that Henry Mat- 
thews, 10-year-old pupil at the Do- 
than city schools, slender in stature, 
but stout in courage, reached the 
scene and volunteered to make the 
descent. A rope was quickly fastened 
around his legs and he was ‘lowered 
head downwards: into the dark hole. 
He reached the child and called to 
those above to pull. When they had 
been lifted about 10 feet Henry’s 
hold on Benjamin slipped and the lit- 
tle fellow dropped back to the bot- 
tom. Henry was brought to the surface 
for a rest. The rope was readjusted 
about his legs and he was again low- 
ered into the well. He was brought 
out the second time but brought 
nothing but the child’s hat, his 
strength not being sufficient to bring 
Benjamin to the surface. 

Henry was lowered into the well 
for the third time, this time carrying 
a rope. According to instructions, he 
fasténed this rope around Benjamin’s 
body under his arms, and at a signal 
both were brought to the surface and 
safety. Little Benjamin, though 
somewhat weak from his two hours 
stay underground, suffered only slight 
inconvenience from his unusual @x- 
perience. 

The great crowd present immedi- 
ately expressed its appreciation of 
the courage of Henry Matthews in a 
most substantial way, a collection of 
ever fifty dollars being taken for his 
benefit. In appreciation of the splen- 
did service rendered, Mr. and Mrs, 
Grant, took charge of Henry’s educa- 
tion and have since kept him in the 


.Seed—Selection, testing, grading. 


Dothan city schools, where he is now | 
making a splendid record as a pupil 
in the seventh grade. | 

In addition to receiving a bronze 
hero medal Henry has ‘been notified | 
by the Carnegie hero commission that | 
he has been awarued a sum not ex- | 
ceeding $2,000 with which to complete | 
his education. He will have 10 years 
in which to take advantage of the 
offer. The money will only be paid 
him as needed after the commission 
has approved a definitely outlined 
plan of his education. 


| 





Suggestions for Young Speakers 


HE new Minnesota Agricultural 

Bulletin on “Farmers Clubs” of- 
fers some excellent suggestions for 
the benefit of those who have to 
speak or prepare speeches at farmers’ 
club meetings—suggestions equally 
useful for boys and girls who have to 
take part in debates or other public 
occasions, and we hope: that many of 
our boys and girls are interested in 
debating societies, or will try to or- 
ganize such societies where none now 
exist. On our Farmers’ Union Page 
this week we are printing a list of 
subjects which the same MinneSota 
bulletin suggests for discussion in 
farmers’ clubs. Many of these sub- 
jects would also be appropriate for 
young people’s debating societies. 
The following are the suggestions to 
speakers: 

“Prepare Yourself Thoroughly. — 
Make use of all available literature 
pertaining to the subject under con- 
sideration. Often a book or maga- 
zine, a farmers’ institute annual, or 
other printed material may be bor- 
rowed from a neighbor, or from your 
local or state library; the school 
teacher frequently can help, and if 
you are fortunate enough to live in a 
county having a county agricultural 
agent, or if you are located near eith- 
er a high, a consolidated, or a grad- 
ed school, you have at hand a valna- 
ble source of information from which 
you are sure to get help. 

“Commit your Thoughts to Paper.— 
You will probably make a mistake if 
you think that you can get along all 
right by speaking without first having 
committed your thoughts to paper. 
Fill your mind with knowledge of the 
subject and. then throw aside all 
books and references‘and write down 
what you intend to say. This will 
help you to make new ideas your 
own. It makes them clearer and helps 
to fix them in your memory, or brings 
out their vagueness, proving the nec- 
essity of further thought before you 
are ready to offer them to the public. 
Then correct what you have written. 
Cut out unnecessary words and 
phrases. Make your sentences short 
so that they may easily be under- 
stood, and then if you do not wish to 
read your paper before the club, read 
it to yourself often enough that you | 
may be thoroughly conversant with 
it. It is hardly advisable to commit 
it to memory. You will readily un- 
derstand that all this takes time and 
patience—so does anything of real 
value. You will be greatly benefited, 
you will have something worth while 
to give to the club, and the next time 
you are called upon it will be much 
easier to make preparation. 

“Notes.—Unless one is accustomed 
to public speaking and is very famil- 
iar with his subject, it is well to pre- 
pare a brief memorandum on a small 
card or slip of paper containing the 
sub-heads to be discussed. The fol- 
lowing was used in discussing corn 
and it may be helpful in the prepara- 
tion of other topics: 


Corn 


Soil—Preparation. 
Planting—Time, depth, thickness. 
Cultivation—Time; 

Implements to use; 

What you cultivate for; 

What to avoid in cultivation. 
Harvesting—Husk from standing stalk; 

Feed as bundle-corn; 

Silage; . 

Cut, shock, and shred or husk; 

Hog off.’’ 





Spend Your 
Vacation 


in the. 


Appalachian ; 
Summitland 


Now Rendered Accessible 
By The 


CAROLINA. CLINCHAIEDD & OHIO RY. | 


The highest altitudes-east of the Rockies, the most delightful and invigorating sum- 
mer climatein Eastern America, and scenery which for beauty, variety and grandeur, 
has no superior in all the world,—theseinvite you to the Now Play Ground above the 
Clouds where comfort, recreation and renewed vitality await the summer visitor, 


ATTRACTIVE RESORTS IN THE SUMMITLAND 


Altapass, North Carolina, the highest point on The Clinchfield Route, offers you 
at moderate rates allthe attractionsof a delightful and informal country club life com- 
bined with the comforts and conveniences of a thoroughly equipped and modern hotel, 
The AltapassInn, islocated on the Crest ofthe Blue Ridge Mountains, looking down 
upon allthe world. The scenery is magnificient, and to its splendid transportationand 
wire facilities Altapass adds unparalleled opportunities for the enjoyment of alithe out- 
door and indoor sports and amusements, including golf, tennis, coaching, horseback 
riding, hunting, fishing, mountain climbing, ‘bowling, music, etc. The social environ- 
mentisideal. Convenient railway schedules and excellentilivery service facilitate the 
exploration of the Appalachian Wonderland by short side-trips to such points of interest 
as Mt. Mitchell, the tallest peak east.of the Rockies; Linville Falls, the Litthe Niagara of 
the Mountains; the Linville Canyon, deepest in eastern America; the famous Gorge of 
the Nolichucky River,etc. ~ 






































Other attractive mountain ge- 
sorts in the Summitland of Western 
North Carolina and Eastern Tennessee 
aro ‘he Little Switzerland Inn, Mt. Mitch- 
el, NX, &., beautifully located. on the Crest 
of the Blue Ridge near Altapass and 
surrounded by @ delightful summer col- 
ony; Burnsville and Murchison. N.C,, | 
near the foot.of Mt. Mitchell; Unaka | 
Springs, Tenn., the well known health 
resortatthe northern entrance to The 
Gorge of The Nolichucky; Pineola, Lin- 
ville and Linville Falls, N.C., the Jast 
three being reached via The Clinchficid 
Route through Johnson City, thence 
over The H. T..& W. N.C. Ry, 

Write for illustrated booklets and 
time tables, also forlistand rates of over 
200 hotels,inns,summer boarding houses 
and cottages for rent in The Appala- 
chian Summitiand, on or adjacent to 
The.Clinchfield Route, , 
Special Vacation Rates, Jupe.4st., to Sent. 30th. 

Address 
Chas. T. Mandel, A.G.P. A. 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 








The University of North Carolina. 
1915 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks, June 15-July 30. Rural Life Conference July 5-12. 
High School Conference July 12-17. 
SUMMER LAW SCHOOL, June 17-August 17. 


REGULAR SESSION (1915-1916) OPENS SEPTEMBER 14—Thorough ‘preparation for 
the widest efficiency and usefulness for all ambitious young North Carolinians. 








Write to the University when you need help. 


EDWARD K. GRAHAM, President, Chapel Hill. 




























Careful 
Supervision 
In the Health-Giving Pine Hills of Mississippi 


A select Private CoHege with Preparatory and College courses, Commercial Course,} 
Modern Buildings and equipments; beanutiful60-acre campus and recreation grounds; fish ponds,; 
swimming pools. Fine Athletics. Amideal home school for boy or girl, where-they are looked’ 
after morally, mentally and physically with the bestof Christian home influence and care. A 
large wellequipped Conservatory of Music, Oratory and Also Domestic Science 
and Summer Course. Write for illustrated catalog No. 22 


MERIDIAN, MISS. ; 


and Teacher’s T 


J. W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., “3 = 














Special Summer 
Rates 


. 2 = 
CitupsLiuesings lige! ees 


Buy unlimited lifescholarship now and save from $10.00 to $17.00. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Steno- 
typy, Typewriting and English Courses. We train for Business Employment and Success. Send 


for catalog and full information. Address 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C. or Charlotte, N. C. 
RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP.- 


Study Veterinary 
little t 
Medicine—It Pays. teem. Enter this TIONS THROUGH US 
eon oe Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 


the course in Three Winters, Positively the 
last yearto enter any accredited college for ly make @ special club on any papers you 








three year course. il mow and save may wish. : 
@ year. Write for free catalogue. One letter, one money order—and it's all 
i Veterinar attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THR PROGRESSIVE FARMES. 


y College 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Cincinnati 
3145 Spring Grove Avenue, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

_ (4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; jf twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Bach 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 


ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined editions made 


known on application. 














| MACHINERY | 


Bargain—Six-horse Portable Gasoline En- 
gine; Grain Thresher, used very little. 
Brand new John Deere Mower, thirty-five 
dollars. A. Swain Bro., Plymouth, N. C, 


For Sale—One 25 H.P. International Gaso- 
line Tractor; one five ton engine wagon. One 
John Deere Reversible tandem engine har- 
row, 10-foot cut. One Little Giant peanut 
thresher, No. 1, One 24-inch Pluto disk. One 
Keystone weeder. One spring-tooth harrow. 
One Daisy corn planter. All are in first-class 














shape. If interested, write for prices. River 
View Farms, Plymouth, N. C,. 

Summer work. for farmers; teachers, stu- 
dents and others. Sell fruit trees. Light 
work, Good pay. Write us. Smith Bros. 


Nursery Co., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Thousands Jobs Open to Men, en, Women—$75 
month. Vacations, Short hours, Steady 
work. Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for list U. S. Government posi- 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute. 
Dept. W-215, Rochester, Bee 








in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. 


taken. 





you wish your adverti 


id Ss . 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- 
count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been 





To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 
to 


In re- 














oO. I. C's. LEGHORNS. 
Oo. I. C. Pigs—(Silver strain,) Registered Brown Leghorn Chicks and Eggs—Write, 
stock, Ramsey Bros., _Crouse, + ae of Dewey Potts, Warsaw, N. C 





Pure-bred O. HC; Pi 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Hickory, N. C. 


gs—Silver ‘strain, Sat- 
Mountain View Farm, 





MULEFOOTS 


~Mulefoot Hogs—Bargains. _ “Gi. L. Toole, 
Aiken, S. C. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Poland-Chinas—14 weeks, 
er sex; $10. Order quick. J. C. 
R. D. No. 1, McCormick, 8S. C, 

Poland-Chinas—Registered. Forty-pound 
shoats, ten dollars; six first choice % off. 
Order quick for luck, All sizes for sale. L. 
S. Johnson, Bealeton, Va, 


28 Pure-bred Little Bone Poland-China 
Pigs—For brooders. 10 weeks old @ $6 each; 
$10 pair. Will weigh 35 pounds gross. W. 
B. Teague & Son, Staley, N. C. 


‘ YORKSHIRES 


Cut Out the Grain Feed—Let them graze, 
For better meat a Yorkshire pig. For prices 
address, H. E. Palmer, Forest, Va. 





eith- 
Talbert, 














100 Single Comb White a 
Mrs, J. O. Deal, Granite Falls, N. 


White Leghorns—Pure-bred. Egee, $1 per per 
15. 10c rebate for every one that fails to 
hateh, G,. D. Herring, Box 197, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, 

Baby Chix for Sale—30,000 Young strain 
Single Comb White Leghorn baby chix. 
Hatched from our selected breeders for May 
and June delivery, at 10c each in lots of 25 
or more. Hatching eggs, per 15, $1; per 100, 
$5. Alabama Leghorn Farms Company, 1721 
Ave. E, Ensley, Alabama. 


ORPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons. Midnight Poultry Farms, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Buff Orpington 
ners, one dollar 
Shelby, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff. Orpington Eggs and 
Chicks—$1.50 per fifteen, Good laying hens, 
85ec. Hen and fifteen chicks, $2.35. Miss 
Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 




















Eggs—From 


prize win- 
for 15, 


Bloom Kendall, 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Angus Cattle—Both sexes, 





all ages, best 


strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 





HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford Cattle—Service pulls: 
bull calves; heifers, bred and open. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 


. HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
heifer and bull calves for sale. Write, J. P. 
Taylor, Orange, Va. 














Wanted Agents for the Empire Cream 
Lightest running, closest skim- 
ming machine on the market., Five hun- 
dred up-to-date dairymen using this ma- 
chine in this section. Write for particulars. 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


JERSEYS 


~ For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull Calves— 
From three months and older, from one of 
the highest testing and producing herds in 
the South. Red Clover Dairy Farm, Enoree, 
South Carolina. 





REDS 


Two Pens Single Comb Year-old Reds for 
Sale—Egegs from prize pens, now $2.50, $1.50. 
Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, Cy 


First Prize and Exhibition. Red Hens at 











half price, $2.50, $5. Best eggs, half price, 
$1.50. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. .C. 
ROCKS 
Barred Rock Eggs—Fifteen, one dollar, 


Extra good stock. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BEBEDS 


Baby Chicks—8c and 10c, 
try Farm, Coulwood, Va. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Western Slope Ranch, 








Johnson Poul- 











| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Farmer—Experienced, A. & M. College ref- 
he pe understand machinery and: stock. 
Employed; want position 1916.. Farmer, Box 
284, Raleigh, N. Cc 


| | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 











. while taking course or paid $10 monthly 


. from salary. 


i 


‘a business college? 


Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted, Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Learn Shorthand and Bookkeéping at 
Home—Why go to the expense of attending 
You can learn Short- 





. hand and Bookkeeping right in your own 


home. We make a specialty of teaching 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping ‘by correspond- 
ence, not the so-called ‘‘short Time’’ courses, 
but practical, standard systems. Write for 
our rates and descriptive matter. They 
will cost you only one cent and will save 
you dollars, Cecil’s Business College, ‘Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


Fine Berkshire Pigs. N. E, Hayes, 
prees, Va. 


Registered Berkshire pigs, bred gilts and 
sows for sale, Oakland Farm, Piedmont, S, C. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—$10. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Grain Crest Farm, Mc- 
Coll, 8. C. 


Registered Berkshires—Pigs for sale. Write 
us your wants. W. L. Breedlove & Son, 
Monroe, Ga. 











Du- 

















aRegistered Berkshires—Open gilts, $25 and 
$30 apiece; pigs, $15 per pair, Hooks Farm, 
Warthen, Ga, 


Registered Berkshires—Representing best 
blood of the breed. A. J. Merrell & Son, 
Leicester, N. C, 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—A fine lot, be- 
tween three and four months old. Bred 
right and fed right. H.S. Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgfa. 


Berkshires—Boar pigs, excellent’ type, 
growthy and vigorous, 8 weeks old, for $12. 
Weigh 25 pounds at 4 weeks old. Registered 
and ‘pedigree furnished. ‘Hickory Fiats, 
Baldwin, Ga, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar Pigs. 
erside Farm, Reeves, Ga. 

















Riv- 





Zelna’s Defender heads our herd of Durocs. 
Pigs for Sale. McD. Creson, Mulberry, Tenn. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Cherry 
istered; $10 each. J. M. 
born, Miss. 


Choice High-grade Duroc-Jersey Pigs—9 
weeks, $4; eleven weeks, $5. J. N. Terry, 
Newsferry, Va. 


June Delivery, Boar Pigs and Trios—Very 
fine, registered stock; cholera immuned, 
Colburn & Helvenston, Breeders, Lake City, 
Florida, 


High Class Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—On 
terms to suit your convenience, Your credit 
is good with us. Write for free booklet. The 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs— 
Delivered when ten weeks old, June 10., A 
large herd to pick from, Nothing but best 
individuals shipped. Price $8 f.6.b. here. 
Pure-bred Duroc-Jerseys (not registered), ten 
weeks old June 1. Price $5. Occaneechi 
island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 





reds and reg- 
Montgomery, Os- 














Jersey Bull—Age four months. 
sales of mother average fourteen dollars 
monthly. Twenty dollars, T. M. Powell, 
Whitakers, N. C. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


Cream 





Mammoth Yellows—Also Black Soy eS 
—$1.75 bushel, J. C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. 


Yellow Soja Beans, Tar Heel Blacks and 


Early Hollybrooks @ $1.85 per. bushel. E. 
P. Carter & Co., Washington, N.C. 








For Sale—An aged black mare; 14,1; about 
700 pounds; ugly, but works double, single, 
saddles; gentle but free goer. $100... C. Hal- 
sted, Cashier, N. C. 


~~ §panish h Jack for Sale—Weight 875 pounds, 
14-14% hands, 10 years old; sold for no fault. 

















His progeny can be seen on the farm, Elk- 
ton Farm, Elkton, Md. 
PONIES 
Shetland Ponies—The kind, quiet, trusty 


ones,—that would assist your child to be 
stronger in mind and body; also for ladies’ 
use—to drive, Address, Pony Farm, Spruce 
Pine N. C 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 











DoGs 


Pedigreed Collié Pups. 
Herndon, Va. 








M. K. Stroud, 








Pure-bred Collie Pups—$5 each. Unis 
| Rinaca, Orange, Va. 
Extra Choice Pointer Puppies. A. Ver- 


mont, Smithfield, N. C, 


Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Bloodhound Puppies—English Pure-breds, 
W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, NM: C; 


Young Parbold Picador Male ¢ 
Sale. C. M. Peddicord, Brunswick, 


Crossed English and Red Bone Hound 
Pups—$5 pair. Carl Alexander, Mooresville, 
N. C., Route No. 4. 


Fox Terriers—Pedigreed parents. 7 
old. Males, $4.50; females, $4. R. 
nall, Williamston, S. C. 


Female Fox ‘Terrier Pups—Pure-bred, 
small, sprightly, beautiful. Price $4. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, Davidson, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Poland-China Boars. Two Shorthorn bull 
calv es. J. S. Officer, Sparta, Tenn, 


“Beautiful Collie Pups—Males, $5; 
$3. High grade Angora goats, 
$2:50 to $5. Square deal, J. 
Rogersville, Tenn, 


Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—6 to 12 weeks 
old. $5 to $10 each. Masterpiece, 
worth, Lord Premier, and 
strains, Claybrooke Farm, Frederick’s Hall, 
Virginia, 


For Sale—Fine Jersey Bull—Three years 
old. Forty head sheep; thirty head goats; 
and twenty head good stock pigs. , All will 
be sold at a bargain. Pigs, six dollars pair, 
A. G. Bobbitt, Littleton, N. C 


[ POULTRY AND BEGGS | 





H. 





Collie for 
Ga, 








weeks 
L. Dar- 

















; females, 
100 head; 
J. Koger, M.D., 











Tam- | 
Longfellow | 


Mammoth Yellow and Black Soy Beans— 
Nice stock, Any quantity. ‘Write quick for 
low prices. J. H. Parker, New Bern, N, C. 


I have a limited stock of Mammoth Yel- 
low Soja Beans that will sell at $1.75 f.o.b. 
Pike Road, N. C. W. D. Morrison, Pungo, 
North Carolina, 


2,000 bushels recleaned, even weight Mam- 
moth-Yellow. Soy Beans for sale at $1.65 per 
bushel; $1.70 less than car lots, f.o.b. Greely 
Brinn, Washington, N, C. 











500 Bushels recleaned, even weight Mam- 
moth Yellow Soy Beans for sale at $1.60 per 
bushel; $1.65 less than car lots, f.o.b. Greely 
Brimm, Washington, N. C. 


CABBAGE 


Summer Cabbage Plants—Sunproof. Set 
now give cabbage all fall, Parcel post pre- 
paid, thirty cents per hundred; five hundred, 
dollar and quarter; two dollars per thou- 
sand, Express not prepaid, dollar and quar- 
ter thousand. Farmers’ Plant Co., Martins 
Pomt, N. C. 











CLOVER 
Spotted Leaf Bur Clover Seed for Sale— 








$1.50 per bushel. J. T. Armstrong, Colum- 
bus, Miss. : 
Crimson Clover—Shipment from France 


due in May. Write for prices. 


Durham Seed 
House, Durham, N,. C, 


{ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Jersey Sweet Potato Vines—$1.50 per thou- 





sand, Clark Chavers, Flomaton, Ala. 
~ Moore’ s Potato Plants, Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico-and Triumph, $1.75 per 1,000. Ready 


now. G;. D. Moore, Hawthorn, Fla, 

” Potato Plants—C atawba, Yams and South- 
ern ‘Queens. Largest yielders. Best quality. 
$1.2 5 thousand. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. 1. C. 


“Immediate Shipment of “Nancy Hall _ and 
Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants at $1.75 per 
1,000. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Bears 
Head Farms, Pine Castle, Fla 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
No more until after June list Price after 
this date $1.40 per housand, any size lots, 
Cc. E. Medlin, Box 21, Greenwood, S. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, 
Triumph and Vineless, 
Catawba Yams and Queens, $1.25. Cash 
with order. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C, 


Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants, $1.25 


‘ 











Early 
$1.50 per thousand, 











per thousand. Earliest; best producer; best 
keeper; will make crop in ninety days. 
Prompt shipment. L, T. Rhodes, Bay Min- 
ette, Ala, 

Famous John , Barringer. Pride Potato 
Plants—Unequaled, Also, Nancy Hall, Jewel 
Gem, Red Nose. Jersey, $1.50 1,000. Rush 
orders first on book. John Barringer, New- 
ton, N.C, 

Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 


$1.50 per thousand, Will ship in good con- 
dition and give good count. Reference, Cit- 
izens’ Bank, Ashburn, Ga, J. M. Hamans, 
Amboy, Ga. 


Preston’s Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall 
and Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000; vines or cut- 
tings, $2.50 per 1,000, after June 20th. Jer- 
sey vines ready now. Fred M. Preston, Pine 
Castle, Fla. 


Famous John Barringer 
Plants—Unequaled. Catawba Yams, 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 per 1,000. 
pect abundance of plants. 
Newton, N: Cc. 








Pride Potato 
Jewel 

Ex- 
John Barringer, 








STRAWBERRIES 
Missionary Strawberry Plants—$1.50 per 
| thousand. -W. I. Walker, Austell, Ga, 





SUDAN GRASS 


Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—25c per pound 
or 20c per pound in ten-pound lots, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


We Sell Peas and Soja Beans. Hall & 
Moore, Greenville, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price ‘list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Field Peas for Sale—All varieties. Also 
Sudan grass seed. Write for prices, stating 
your wants. The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Peas, Peas for Sale—All varieties. Re- 
cleaned beans and cane seed. Ask for de- 
livered price. Hattaway & Co., Spartan- 
burg, S.C. : 


Nitrogen Bacteria—For clover, beans, peas, 
etc.; acre, $1.25; five acres, $5; 10 acres, $8 
postpaid, Get our ——_ Lockhart Lab- 
oratories, Atlanta, Ga 


Tomato and Sabeaan Pianta $1.50 thou- 
sand; 25 cents 100. Celery, $2.50 thousand; 
50 cents 100. Special price large lots. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N,. C. 


- Seed Peanuts for Sale—Tennessee Red, 
White or Red Spanish, @ 8 cents per pound, 
f.o.b. Jackson: We also have peas for sale. 
R. H. Greem & Bro., Jackson, Miss. 


Potato Plants and Cuttings—For June and 
later delivery. We wili also book your or- 
der for potatoes, cabbage and tomatoes, for 
next season, without advancements. H. & 
R. Ballard, Ashburn, Ga. 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, by _ express, 
$1.75 per 1,000; 500 for $1.. By mail, 60c per 
100. Pepper and Egg plants, by express, $2.50 
per 1,000; 500 for $1.50. By mail 60c per 100. 
Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Summer Cabbage Plants, packed with 
damp moss on roots and dry moss on leaves, 
postpaid, 75c for 200; $1.40 for 500. By express 
or parcel post, charges collect, $1 for 500; 
$1.75 for 1,000. Re-rooted Tomato plants, 
postpaid, $1.25 per 100; $2 for 200. By ex- 
press, $5 for 1,000. Stocky seedbed Tomato 
plants, postpaid, 60c for 100; $1 for 200. By 
express, $2 for 1,000. Celery plants in season, 
Wakefield Plant Farms, Charlotte, N. C, 









































COTTON 
Write for Description of Texas 
cotton and other good seeds. 
Improvement Company, 


PEAS 
For Sale—50 bushels of mixed and 25 


bushels of Clay peas, G B. Pendleton, 
Marion, 8S. C 





Progress 
Progress Seed 
Carlton, Texas. 











One Hundred Bushels of Iron peas, 
Johns, N. C., $2.05 bushel. 
Ellerbe Co., Rembert, S. C. 


Clay Mixed Whippoorwill 
bushel this station, 
mediate shipment, 
Georgia. 


f.o.b. 
Apply to C. A. 





Peas—$1.40 
Cash with order. Im- 
Riverside Farm, Reeves, 
" “Whippoorwill, B Black Peas, $1.75; New Era, 
$1.85; Mixed, $1.60, here. -Write for deliver- 


ed prices. B. & S. W. McCullar, Booneville, 
Mississippi. 











Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills, Clays and 
Mixed, $2 per bushel, our station, in good 
bags. Sound, clean stock, Isenhower & Co., 
Conover, N.C, 

Peas for Sale—Brabham, $2.50; Iron, $2.25 
Whips, Unknowns, $2.20; Mix, $2. All re- 
cleaned; new sacks, Special price carloads. 
F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga, 


Black, Red Champion, Speckled and 
ed Peas, at. $2. per bushel; Yellow 
Beans, $1.60 per -bushel; for sale, 
Shannonhouse & Blanchard, Hertford, 











Mix- 
Soja 
f.0.b. 
N..C. 





ANDALUSIANS 


POTATOES 





Fine Blue Andalusians; 
and layine breed. Eggs, 
Bolick, Conover, ™. C. 


BLACK SPANISH 
Prize-winning Black Spanish, 


the great beauty 
$1 sitting, Leslie 








for beauty 








and eggs. Eggs, $1 sitting. Leslie Bolicx, 
Conover, N, C. 
LANGSHANS 
Black Langshans— Trio, $5; .pullets; 50 
cents; 2 weeks old chicks, 15 cents each, 





Clark Chavers, Flomaton, Ala. 


| P. Anderson, Switzer, S, C. 





Potato Plants—Eastern Yams—$1.25 per 
thousand. W. N. Whisnant, Maiden, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Genuine ‘Nancy Hall’ po- 
tato plants, $2 thousand, cash. Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Lookout Mountain Seed Potatoes—10 bush- 
el lots, $2; over 10 bushels, $1.75; f.o.b. N. 











' 





Nancy ‘Hall and Five other Varieties of 
Wakefield’s strains of sweet potato plants at 
$1.75 per thousand, Wakefield Plant Farm, 
Charlotte, N. C, 


| _MISCELLANEOUS | 


Bred Berkshire Gilts. 100 Telephone 
posts, Sunny Hill Farm, Cornwell, S. 


Save % to % on Magazines—Don’t sub- 
scribe or renew until you get my catalog. 
U Upton Wilson, Madison, N. C. 


Will Trade Metz Roadster, good condition, 
for field peas, Jersey or Holstein bred heif- 
ers. W. S. Harriss, Wilson, N. C. 


Wanted—N, C, Bonds—We want $15,000 to 
$40,000 N. C. 4 per cent bonds at once, If 
you have any, please quote us best cash 
price, and amount for sale. Bray Brothers, 
Stocks and Bonds, Greensboro, N.C 























Registered Essex, Durocs, Polands, and 
Berkshire—Pigs, service boars, sows in far- 
row. Jersey cattle. Sheep? Angora goats. 


Recleaned peas, Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N.C, 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
Have You Named Your Farm?—wWrite us 
for samples of Farm Stationery. TIllustra- 
tions furnished without extra charge. Ox- 
ford Orphanage, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 
1,000 Bond Letterheads—$1.50; 3,000, $3.25; 











5,000, $5.  Billheads, statements, envelopes, 
same price. Good paper and printing. Sam- 
ples sent. Economy Press, Spartanburg, S. C, 





| AARHUS iia ieee Shia i eae nee 
RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money, We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Saturday, June 12, 1915] 









Costs Less 
than any oth- 
er type o 
permanent 
silo. Can be 
erected -per- 
fectly by in- 
a experience 
as 
wd. help. 
iles are: curved to form a_ perfect circle. 
Gone in tiles hold tie wires all around, cover- 
ed with concrete mortar—forming a solid, wind- 
roof, fire-proof, crack-proof, acid-proof wall. 
ollow spaces in tiles keep silage in best feeding 
condition. 


A Silo Would Pay You 


if you have 10 or more head of stock. With a 
sis you can feed twice as many head of stock, 
without raising any more corn; for half the feed 
value of corn is in the stalks—siloing it saves 
the whole crop; ears, stalks and all. 


Get the facts! Let us tell you about all silos 
and about the safe and sure construction advan- 
_ tages of North Birmingham Hollow Tile Silos. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Preofing Ce., 
. @ Dept. 10, North Birmingham, Ala, 


Warrenton High School 
WARRENTON, N. C. 


Noted for its efficiency in college 
preparation, attractive home life, 
parent-like supervision, and care- 
ful individual instruction. Holds 
to the classics, but teaches the 
sciences according to present day 
requirements. Limited, select, 
economical. Opening day Sept. 
7th, 1915. For catalogue address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 














> 


Agricultural 
Burnt Lime 


EASY TO APPLY. 
QUICK RESULTS. 
CHEAPER THAN IN ANY OTHER FORM. 


THE INCREASED YIELD WILL PAY ALL 
EXPENSES THE FIRST YEAR. 





For prices and information write 
Limestone Products Corporation, 
SHAWSVILLE, VA. 





-, 








eee 
Pat. Apr. 4, 
1905. 





‘or $6.0 
Club of three $17.25. 
It is easy and inexpensive 
to operate. It comes com- 
plete, ready set up, with all 
tools for operation. Re- 
quires neither cookstove 
nor furnace, burns wood or 
coal and works successfully 
any kind of glass jars or tin 
cans. Cans fruits, vegeta- 
bles and mea s.” Freight 
paid on club orders. Thous- 





ands operated by Club Girls and evernaneet Agents. 
. Catalog sent on request. 
Fase tanning aaadhine Co., Dept. P. F., Meridian, Mies. 


re Hautes NARY 





Mes WMETEM COLLEGE 


OUR TWO BEST 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


$1 50 for one renewal and one new 
6 subscription, for one year 
each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
° scriptions, all sent in together 
—a saving of 33 per cent on each 
subscription. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















Our 1915 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better. You can 
ect it, together with a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 


GET THIS CANNER 
F 0 


Shorthorn Sale a Success 


HE recent sale of pure-bred 

Shorthorns at Asheville, N. C, 
will not only result in much immed- 
iate good, but it is the start of a 
campaign for placing pure-bred beef 
sires throughout the state in those 
sections adapted to the development 
of beef cattle. The average price 
paid for the 35 bulls and 15 heifers 
sold was $120 per 


bull which was sold to go to Rich- 
mond County, N. C., for $200. It is a 
conservative estimate that every. bull 
sold at this sale will be worth $1,000 
in the community where placed, thus 
distributing $35,000 throughout the 
counties in which the bulls were pur- 
chased. 

The cattle were distributed in the 
following counties: 3uncombe 15, 
Madison 13, Yancey 6, Moore 4, Rich- 
mond 4, Haywood 9, Avery 2, Jack- 
son 2. Ke 5: GUERTIS: 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 


You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned: F 











U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Yearbook of the Department 
of Agriculture, 1914; Bulletin No. 195, Potato 
Breeding or Selection; Farmers’ Bulletin 
No,; 667, Breaking: and Training Colts; 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 671, Harvest Mites, 
or “‘Chiggers.’’ 

North Carolina Experiment Station, West 
Raleigh, N. C.—Circular 27, The Limitations 
of Cottonseed Meal Feeding in Poultry. 

Porto Rico Experiment Station, Mayaguez, 
P. R.—Bulletin No, 18, Citrus Fertilization 
Experiments in Porto Rico. 

American Berkshire Association, Spring- 
field, Il—The Berkshire Hog (Booklet). 


Alabama Extension Service, Auburn, Ala, 
—Leafiet No. 4, The Cream and Egg Route. 
A Mar fet for the Farmer With a Few Cows 
and Chickens; Leaflet No. 5, How to Get 
Started in the Dairy Business, 

The Truth Akout Alcohol, by Richmond P, 
Hobson, Member of Congress, Washington, 
Dy. Cy 


Mississippi Experiment Station, Agricul- 
tural College, Miss.—Bulletin No. 170, Corn, 
by J. R. Ricks. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture, Ath- 
ens, Ga.—Bulletin 84, Vol. 3, No. 6, Hog 
Cholera Prevention, by W. M. Burson. 
_Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan, 
Kans.—Circular No. 44, Sweet Clover, 

Louisiana State Board of Health, New Or- 
leans, La.—April Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 7, 
Chief topic, Malaria. 





. THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HERE has been but little movement in the 
market this week, the trade being re- 

stricted -by the critical situation in interna- 
tional affairs. No particular weakness has 
developed, however, despite improvement in 
the .general. tone -of crop accounts, The 
present attitude of Germany with regard to 
this country’s demands are far from satis- 
factory, but so far nothing more serious is 
apprehended than a possible rupture of rela- 
tions. Even an actual break with Germany 
should not have any very great effect on 
the cotton market. , Germany is already shut 
out from taking cotton on all sides, however 
badly a few million bales or so might be 
wanted there, and their indiscriminating sub- 
marines are already doing about as much 
harm to our cotton laden ships as they can. 
Meantime exports hold up in a surprising 
manner, having almost reached the 8,000,000 
bale line. It really looks as if we would 
have sent out some 10,000,000 bales this year 
had there been no war to interfere. A great 
deal of this cotton has gone into war uses— 
how much nobody knows, = 

The new crop is now looming up to cast 
its shadow over the prospect. Despite the 
unusual lateness of the start, the Bureau re- 
ported the condition at 80, which is a shade 
over the 10-year average. Subsequent to the 
date of this report, the Weather Bureau tells 
of favorable conditions, so that it must be 
assumed that the early outlook is distinctly 
better than the average at this season. The 
acreage is still a matter of more or less un- 
certainty, but not many are looking.for a 
decrease of over 15 per cent. Of course, the 
falling off in the quantity of fertilizer used 
can be expected to reduce the acreage yield 
in sections where fertilizers are liberally em- 
ployed; but if farmers are striving to make 
as much cotton as they can, instead of just 
as little as they can get on with, they have 
a threatening prospect ahead of them next 
fall, 

Owing to the announced material decrease 
in the Egyptian acreage and appearances 
that American mills are going to rely more 
largely upon domestic staple, the outlook for 
Sea Island cotton is more hopeful. It seems 
advisable for farmers in sections where the 
long staple can be grown te prepare to sup- 
ply this increased demand, and to keep it 
at home in the future. W. T, WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 





THE FARMER PAYS A PREMIUM 


The farmer actually pays a premium for 
bad roads. He pays it in time expended in 
getting to market; in value of drafting ani- 
mals and the food they eat and in, the 
extra hands for their care and’ handling; in 
increased numbers of venicles and wear and 
tear on them,*and in the decreased product 














of land that- has less attention and care. 
If the country had a system-of*smooth and 
hard ‘highways it would’ bléssom like.a rose 
lana prosperity: would follow in the wake.— 
| Gaffney Ledger. 


head, the highest | 
priced animal being a 10-months-old | 
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Took Me 4/ Years 


To Perfect This 


There are 


buggies and oeyes 
in 


but the Ames “Bre 
Old Kentucky” is the perfection of Mr. 


F. A. Ames’ 41 years of ag and building 


pleasure vehicles to meet every nee 


and require- 


ment in comfort, style, safety, long wear, and 
satisfaction in a buggy or surrey. 


See Your Dealer For The Ames 
SE RTA ES AL 


If he hasn’t the Ames write us for catae 
log and namo of dealer who has. 


The F. A. Amos Company, Inc. 


102Ames Bidg. 





Qwensboro, Ky, 





oney for Youin this.—. 











ernment Exp 


spare time. 


Usine this full outfit you can supply your own needs and make $10 to 
$15 per day by simvly canning your extra fruits and vegetables in your 
ink this over—then order one today, or ask for our intere 

esting, illustrated book, It’s free. 
PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO., Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 


For 56 years Successful Home Furnishers. 


PLETE CANNING OUTFIT 


$11.20 invested in this famous Enterprise Canner 
means your ENTIRE 


the complete 25 piece equipment approved by Gov- 
erts. 






expense, for the price includes 














ey 


me Cann 







Save fruit and vegetables that would waste, provide for 
family and sell at good prices any time. 


The FAVORITE Home Canner 


has every useful feature, is well built of the,best materials, convenient, 
labor saving, safe and economical. 
saver for you. Write a postcard today. 


CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., 


Get our ‘circular—it’s a real money 


Box 510, WILMINGTON, N. C. 











There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter andsummer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
with either pneumatic or — 

= overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 
> anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg., New York 








of 3 or more gallons a minute. Used 


G 




















orders.”’ 


They were 
varieties. 





find them, 





“Come On In The Water’s Fine” 


We are just in receipt of the following tetter from I, 
Wind & Co., Huntsville, Ala.: 


“We are pleased to enclose you a check cover- 
ing your invoice. 
your paper as we are unable to take care of the 
advertising sweet potato slips of various 


Have you any ; 
is evidently a big demand and lots of people are trying to 


‘“‘ Come On In The Water’s Fine.’’ 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Pease discontinue our ad, in 


for sale? From Mr. Wind's letter there 











COLLIE DOGS WANTED. 


Of late, we have had many inquiries for Collie puppies. If you know 
of anyone who has them for sale—tell them to give us an advertise- 
ment. Knowing no breeders in the South, we have to refer them to 
Northern breeders who are advertising. An advertisement this size is 
just two inches—1 inch, double column—and costs only $6.00 per week. 
We can furnish cuts without extra charge of all breeds of swine, cattle, 
chickens and dogs, making no extra charge for service. You will find 
this paper the hardest-working, best salesman in the South. Try it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Raleigh, N. C. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
mo man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 

per unless he shows us satisfactory ref as 

‘o his honesty and busi r ibility. 

















Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 








Wanted — A 


large place, half cleared; 
fair: conditions. 


J. G. Layton, Dunn, N. C, 
~ Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida. 








For Sale—A dandy good farm, For par- 
ticulars address, Mrs, M. P. Broughton, 107 
S. Grant St., Fitzgerald, Ga. 





If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet... Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 





For Sale—5,000-Acre Farm—Absolutely the 
best bargain in Georgia. Get particulars 
quick, Address, Shelnutt, 417 Peters Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Far Lands for Sale—Am listing lots of new 
places. Tell me your wants. Will select 
something of interest. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





Eastern Carolina 
Stock Farms—Well 
drained, 
Hamme, 


Truck, Tobacco, and 
watered, . fenced, and 
For sale on easy terms by J. L. 
Rocky Mount, N. C, 





Seventy-five Eastern North Carolina 
Farms for Sale—Any size and price. - We 
sell only on-commission; our price is’ the 
owner's price, ' Write for booklet. United 
Realty & Trust Co., Borden Building, Nos. 
306-9, Goldsboro, N. C. 





get white. family ‘on’ the land. 





For Sale—Twelve hundred acre farm, two 
miles from Smithfield, N. C. Four hundred 
acres cleared, Four million .feet timber. 
Clay land. One hundred other farms in Easf- 
ern North Carolina, Any size. ‘Write for 
circular. Joe A, Parker, Real Estate, Golds- 
boro, N. C. > 





Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. .Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can’raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash... payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber (Co,, Dept. C, 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 

The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising, 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands. Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 
material on long-time payments. For fur- 
ther. information, write, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Department C. L., P. O, Box, 
128, Bogalusa, La, 








125 Acres Fine Land—Within five miles of 
town; good neighborhood, Unimproved but 
fenced for four thousand dollars. You can 
carry the debt as long as you please, ‘six 
per cent per annum, Will give you acre 
on which to put your improvements. If 
within five years you. wish to rescind the 
bargain, will take back the land, payments 
applied as rent. You pay taxes. If you 
can make better offer, do it. Making this.'to 


Just sold 


tract to another white family, same terms, 


W. H. Tayloe, Uniontown, Ala. 
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RESSIVE FARMER 






BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER: OFFICE, ENTERE 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
SRED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 





yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50: 
if sent together, all for $2. 


if sent together, can 
A club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
eac'1 of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Getting Ready for the Fairs; How 
to Make the Exhibits and What’ May Be 
Learned from Them, Mail articles by 
June 17. ‘ 

Mail articles in envelopes marked 

“Diversification Contest,” care of The 

Progressive Farmer. 





We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 


Education—June 26. 
Marketing—J uly. 24. 


For these Specials we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish.. For these 
“Specials” articles should be- mailed at 
least two weeks before date of issue 
—preferably three weeks. 








lf You Have Woo 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 





blankets, ship it to 


ELKIN, N.. C. 


your local dealer, and sell 





Chatham Mfg. Co., 


They will pay you more than 


better blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. 
ing blankets for thirty six years and will treat you right. 


you 





They have been mak- 











The Animals Friend 











O83, 
D & VETER. 
i rent 


ap .,, SHEPAR 
NO EPAS 





sects, 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less milk. Protect 
your stock and increase your profits by using 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 


Manufactured from the oils of the Long leaf Pine and 
guaranteed to protect stock from the torture of all bit- 
ing insects—horse flies, dog flies, deer flies, mosquitos, 
ticks, etc. Invaluable for the treatment of sore backs, 
galls, scratches, chafing, etc. Get a bottle today—guar- 
anteed as represented. 
Price. 25c, 


Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 


Your stock is suffering from the torture of biting in- 
Your horses and mules do less work, and your 


Veterinary Liniment 


For sale at all first class stores, 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 











NITRA-GERM is cheaper, better and easier toapply than regu- 
lar commercial fertilizers. 


When peas, beans, clovers, alfalfa and all other legumes are inoculated with NITRA- 
GERM, the largest possible crop is produced, in addition to the formation of a soil of un- 
equalled richness. The value of NITRA-GERM has been proven by hundreds of actual tests. 


Write today for list of testimonials and full information to 


NITRA-GERM CO., 


Dept. B, SAVANNAH, GA. 


VALUABLE PROPOSITION FOR AGENTS. 








When writing to advertisers say, “I 


Progressive Farmer.” 


saw your advertisement: in The 





| THE POULTRY YARD 
LIMBERNECK IN POULTRY 











Fatal Disease Becoming Prevalent 


with Advent of Summer 


IMBERNECK in poultry is_ be- 

coming prevalent again with the 
advent of warm weather. Requests 
have already reached Clemson Col- 
lege for remedies for the disease. 

Limberneck is a disease brought 
about in chickens by the eating of 
decomposed flesh, and the first thing 
to do when one sees chickens with 
necks limber and eccentric ways of 
walking is to search until one finds 
the dead bird or animal causing the 
trouble. Unless this is located and 
buried the outbreak will continue 
until all the fowls have died. 

In other words, limberneck is 
ptomaine poisoning in poultry. As 


soon as the cause is removed, the 
outbreak ceases. , The best remedy 
for the effected chickens is a half 


teaspoonful of turpentine in a des- 
sertspoonful of sweet oil or cotton- 
seed oil, Repeat this dose every 
three hours. Unless the disease has 
progressed too far and paralysis has 
set in, the fowl will recover.—Clem- 
son College Bulletin. 





Swat the Rooster 


O YOU know that fertile eggs be- 
come unfit for human food al- 
most as quickly as milk when sub- 
jected to the same temperature? It 
is a mistaken idea that eggs have 
to be’ put in an incubator before the 
germ starts to grow. The fact is that 
eggs begin to incubate just as soon 
as they are subjected to a tempera- 
ture of 90, or above, whether this be 
behind the kitchen stove, on a hot 
country road en route to market, on 
the platform at the depot awaiting 
shipment, in the country store wait- 
ing for the usual 20 or 30 cases be- 
fore sending out, in the pantry wait- 
ing until the case is filled, or when 
you have a chance to go to town, or 
in the henhouse under broody hens, 
when they are not gathered at least 
once a day. 
Why produce such a perishable ar- 
ticle, when it is‘so easy to get around 
it just by “swatting the rooster?” An 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Plant Wood’s 
Seed Potatoes 


In June and July 
For Fall Crop. 


Potatoes planted now 
mature in the cool weather 
of the Fall when they can be 
harvested to best advantage 
for use or sale during the 
winter. 


Wood’s Seed Potatoes are 
choice selected seed, put 
in cold storage early in the 
season, so as to keep in first- 
class, vigorous condition for 
late planting. 


Write for “‘Wood’s Crop 
Special,’’ giving prices and infor- 
mation about Potatoes for late 
planting, Cow Peas, Soja Beans, 
Millet, Crimson Clover, etc. 


T.W.WOOD G&G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 


Palm Beach 
‘Suit $75 


Of course you've gotto have a Palm 
Beach! It’s the thing this summer. 
Dressiest, coolest, most satisfactory 
summer’ suit you can buy. Cut on 
latest New York style lines, hand tail- 
ored of best grade of London shrunk 
genuine Palm Beach cloth with the 
Palm Beach label on each garment. 
Comes in the popular light tan shade. 
Always looks new because it launders 
perfectly without shrinking. This 
same garment bought elsewhere will 
cost you more. Our price. delivered 
at your post office or R. F. D. mail 
box, only $5.75. Write for our cata- 
log of supplies for the home, field and shop—it’s. FREE. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
27S Shockoe: Lane, Richmond, Va. 


Nortolk Southern 


EW HORT 
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infertile ege will keep so much better | 
than a fertile one that there is hard- | 
ly any comparison between them. 
For instance, eggs that were infertile 
were once placed in an incubator for 
21 days. These same eggs were then 
used in baking some cakes which 
were pronounced fine by the poultry 
association members who ate them. 
J. A. HELMREICH. 


Colorado Agricultural College. 





Likes Our Front Page of May 15 


HAVE ‘been a subscriber to The 

Progressive Farmer for five or six 
years and I can safely say that you 
have a hummer, sure. The picture on 
your first page of May 15 is one of the 
prettiest that I ever saw. Those 
beautiful children with hands up all 
round has. carried my old heart back 
to my childhood days, and almost 
made me young again, notwithstand- 
ing my 67 years. 

Il have been viewing that picture for 
four days, from five to six times per 
day, and J see new beauties every 
time I look’at it. When my old rheu- 
matic pains begin to come on I get 
The Progressive Farmer of May 15 
ind behold the smiling faces of these 
ovely children; then my pains stop 
and I feel at peace with the whole 
world. 

God bless you, Mr. Editor, for the 
happy thought in producing that pic- 
ture. Just as you say, the rural South 
needs more scenes like it. 

C. M. WILLIAMS. 

Cleora, S. C. 





HIS OPPOSITE 


“They say,people of opposite characteris- 
tics make the happiest marriages.” 

“Yes; that’s the reason why I’m looking 
for a girl with money.’’—Exchange, 


If you value quick transporta- 


'tion, route your shipments via 
| Norfolk Southern Railroad. 



































Watch the time made by their pack- 
age cars, and you will find-that your 
interests are best served by patronizing 
them, as ‘‘Time is money.”’ 
[SY 
eR Extra 
O1a7:\ (Games Money 
MAKI MONEY, Collect and 
send us your 
Scrap Iron, Met- 
; al, Rubber, Bags, 
Bagging, Bones, Burlap, ete. Let the 
boys and girls help. There’s a fot of 
this scrap on your property. We pay 
highest prices—maiy check day shipment 
received. Write for quotations. 
JAMES C. SMITH & COMPANY, 

1901 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
References any Mercantile Agency. Oldest 
Southern Dealers. Established 1865. 
SEND FOR BIG FREE SAMPLES 
of “‘EVERWEAR’”’ Steel Shingles, 30 day offer 
and low wholesale factory prices. Better roofing 
for half price. We pay freight and sell direct to 

you, Write to-day for roofing book P,X. 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
YS Dept. P.x. Savannah, Ga. 


SQUAB RAISING Squabs from our Car- 
neau Pigeons weigh 

one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 

prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 

strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 

RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO,, Greensboro, N. C. 











OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, can get The Progressive 
Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent tegether, all 
for $2. 





Save your papers and get a binder, 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











QUIT RUNNING HER GUINEAS!! 
BOUT three weeks ago Mrs. Effie Pearson, 


of Chalybeate Springs, N. C., sent 


little classified advertisement for White Afri- 
The advertisement was or- 
but after the 


us as follows: 


can guinea eggs. 
for 
appearance 
“PLEASE 
Can’t Supply 
appear again, 


dered four weeks, second 


she wrote 


stop my 
the demand, 
PLEASE.” 


You folks ought 


advertisement. 
Don’t let it 


not to run Mrs. 
They 


Pearson's 
that 
doubtless, 


guineas way. are wild enough, 


anyhow, 
Hope you saved a few eggs yourself, Mrs. 


Pearson, so you will have more 
It's 


unless you 


guinea hens 
and more eggs next 
thing 


vear. a hazardous 


to use this paper are pre- 


pared to fill a lot of orders. 





“CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE” 
T IS with the that I eal 
your ad. on the 

back 


greatest pleasure 


attention to the big page 


cover of this issue. 

lor five long years I have been working t« 
get the 
start 


Southern cement 


advertising 


manufacturers 
an 
of cement 


campaign 
the 
our 


about the 


value Now 
they have readers should read 
this advertising carefully the 
will be and helpful, 


on farm. 
started, 
for campaign 
educational 

Barns, corncribs, dipping vats, walks, feed- 
ing-floors, silos, etce., 
constructed of cement 

In writing the Bu- 
reau be to mention our tell 


them what you are interested in building. 


are being successfully 
the country. 
Educational 


all over 
Cement 
sure 


paper and 





ENSILAGE MACHINERY 


| oe BUILDING a silo, our readers will nat- | 


urally be interested in ensilage machinery, 
Tollowing list of 
have advertised such machinery in our paper 
and upon whom you can depend: 


133 


is a manufacturers 


Swayne Robinson & Co., 
Richmond, Ind. 
Silver Mfg. Co., 
McBee Engine Co., Lexington, 
The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co., Box 42, 

Papec Machine Co., Box 21, 
LY 


Main St., 
Salem, O. 
Miss. 
Canton, O. 
Shortsville, 
‘Wilder Strong Implement Oa, 
Monroe, Mich. 
Appleton Mfg. 


Box 81, 


Co., 437 Fargo St. 


vi 


Most of these sell goods through 
merchants but you should get their catalogs, 
literature, etc. Tell them we told you to. 


people 





READY-MADE SILOS 
HOSE of our 
facilities with 
concrete 


readers have 
which to build 


who would 


who not the 


a stave or 


silo and prefer 


ready-made silos, can depend on our 


adver- 
tisers named below: 


Harry Bros. Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Crossett Lumber Co., 

J. lL. Jones Mfg. Co., 
Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 

North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Knoxville Lumber & Mfg. Co., 
dolph St., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 

Cc, Cc. Fouts Co., 38 Canal St., Middletown, 
Ohio. 

The McClure 
Worth, Texas. 

Economy Silo- Mfg. Co., 
erick, Md, 

Carolina Metal 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Louisville Silo Co., 

Indiana Silo Co., 
son, Ind. 

American 
burg, Pa. 


3505 Carrollton Ave., 
Crossett, 
445 


Ark. 
New England 


121 Ran- 


Co., Cairo, Ills., or Fort 


Box 38 M, Fred- 
Products Co., Dept. C, 


Louisville, 


623 


Ky. 


Union Bldg., Ander- 


Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 

Be sure to mention The Progressive Farm- 
er, as these folks are interested only in good 
farmers and they the 
best kind. Thus you will get prompt atten- 


tion and service, 


know our readers are 





SOME SENSE TO THIS 
O THE married man who cannot get along 
without his drinks, 
suggested 


the following is being 
a means of freedom from the 
of the 

Start a saloon in your own house. 
only customer. no license to 
pay. Go to $2 to 
buy a gallon of whiskey, and remember there 


as 
bondage saloons. 
Be the 
You will have 
your wife and give her 
are 69 drinks in one gallon. 

Buy 
wife, 


gone 


your drinks from 
the 


have 


no 
the 
to put 


one but your 


and by time first gallon is 


she will $8 in the bank 


and $2 to start business 
Should you live 
buy 


again. 


ten years and continue to 


booze from her, and then die with 


snakes in your boots, she will have money 


enough to bury you decently, educate 


lot, 
cent man and quit thinking about 


your 
a de- 
you, 


children, buy a house and marry 





VALUABLE PLANS FOR BUILDING 
HERE that value 
in possession. this the 

liberal 


good 


is an old saving is lost 


Realizing lumber 
to 


qualities 


people 

forth 

the 
If you 


are spending a 
the 


lumber. 


sum set 
in advertising of 


various kinds of 
ire interested 


in building be sure 


us a | 





to 


that | 


who | 


Bata- | 


a, Til, | 
The E. W. Ross Co., Box 157 Springfield, O. 





buying | 











$1,635,000 a 


That means $5,450 per day. 


Tiredom. 


$1,635,000 a year? 


Our answer is this: 
Goodyear Fortified tires, 


other tire. 


find new betterments to add. 


a year. 


$5,450 Per Day Spent 
To Fortify Goodyear Tires 


The other day we cited our experts to certain well-known tires. 


And we asked, What could Goodyear save by building tires like these? 


The answer was, “Based on current produc- 


tion, our saving would be $1,635,000 per year.” 


But that saving would probably cost. our 
users a million dollars monthly. 
to Goodyear soon would be the rulership of 


One Must Choose 


Here's the choice that confronts us day after 
day: Shall we skimp Goodyear tires in ways 
that can’t be seen, and increase our profit 
Or shall we pay that 
price to give our users a better tire than others? 


have embodied five costly, exclusive features. 
These are five great protections found in no 


We spend on experts $100,000 yearly to 


In the past year alone we have added im- 
provements which cost us exceeding $500,000 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; 2’so 
Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other ‘'ypes 


Hl 


Thoseare the facts; believe them. We 
mever exaggerate, never misrepresent. 


Year 


Price Reductions 
Now note another side. 


And the cost Despite this ceaseless improvement, Good- 
year prices are constantly coming down. Our 
last big reduction—on February 1lst—made 


three in two years, totaling 45 per cent. 


Yet not a feature is missing, not an item is 
skimped. And this year we are spending a 
half-million dollars on newly- adopted better- 
ments. 


That's one result of our mammoth output, 
our new equipment and our modern methods. 

When we spend such sums to build 
tires better than rivals, don’t you think 
it worth while to get Goodyears? 

Most men do. 
now much faster 
than we can build Pe: IS . 
them. Any dealer 4455: rrts hy 
will supply . fe on! 

Sl 
you. Ay) 
Writ 


for many years, 


Goodyear tires are selling 


a UR 
WH))))j);; ey 
Ly, » 





oes 
\ 


Fortified 
Against 


thick All-Weather tread. 


OOD/\- YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 
Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wi-cs. 
unctures and Skidding— by our double- 






































to read the advertising of the 


Association and 


Southern 
the 
in 


Cypress Manufacturers’ 


Southern Pine Association now running 


our paper, I have-found these advertise- 
ments extremely 
Both 
erature to 

for it. The 
furniture, 
at 
much to your 


interesting and instructive. 
will be lit- 


who write 


associations glad to send 


those of our readers 


plans for building silos, 
ete., 


expense 


barns, 


bungalows, have been pre- 


pared enormous and will add 


library in time of need, 





MECHANICAL INTELLIGENCE 
4 farmer boy may get along without a 

technical education, but he must 
what is called mechanical intelligence, 

He 
why 


have 


not be 
the 
down 
but he 


may able to explain the 
clevice on the 


changes the 


reason 
the 
depth of the 
must comprehend the 


moving front of 


plow up or 


furrow, result. 


Machinery catalogs will help the boy de- 


velop a “mechanical intelligence,”’ 
the kind of machinery 


should have a place on the farm, 


as well 


as teach him 


that 





ADVERTISE YOUR OAT STRAW 
BE HAVE 
asking 


had several letters recently 


where clean, 
Most 


already 


new-crop oat 
straw can be secured. of the 
for baled. 

This straw sells readily for $8 to $10 per 
ton, 


inquir- 


ies are straw 


If you have any use our advertising col- 


umns and get rid of it. 


Vegetable 





Largest Manufacturers (prompt pevery 


|Prompt Delivery 


American Can Company 
New Or-eans, La. Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 














AKE WITHA 


ER 


$10 a day for girls and women, Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY 
turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries. 
Works glass ortin for home or market. INSTRUC LION BOOK FREE WITH EACH 
OUTFIT. Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government Demonstrators. Get started in this 
money-making business. Write for catalogue now. 
CHATTAAOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





| When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 
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(THE TIME to store up silage is in the Summer, when it is fresh-cut and 
green. The place to store it is in a Silo built of Concrete. This 


combination will give you green fodder in the dead of Winter when your 
dairy herds, steers, hogs, calves and poultry crave something green. 

Silage is most readily converted into meat and milk because it pre- 
serves the entire yield of your field from stem to tassel. But to have 
green silage next Winter, you must build your Concrete Silo this Summer. 


‘‘Concrete for Permanence’? 


When you build a Silo of Concrete 
you build with the best material to be 
had; build for all time and build a fire- 
proof, rat-proof, heat and cold-proof stor- 
age place which keeps all the fragrance 
and flavor of the green silage in and all 
the impurities, dirt, dust, germs and frost 
out. It is always Summer inside the Con- 
crete Silo. 


What does it profit a man to raise a 
crop, build a Silo and store his silage if 
it burns down, blows down, leaks, moulds, 
rots, or any other damage befalls it from 
which only silage stored in Silos built of 
Concrete is immune. 


Money expended for anything tempor- 
ary is money wasted. Concrete Silos are 
permanent. Concrete Silos do not swell 
in Winter or shrink inSummer. Concrete 
Silos, being solid, are not made of pieces; 
therefore, they cannot “go to pieces.” 
Well built Concrete Silos last forever; 
therefore no expenditure for up-keep. 
Paint, hoops and guy wires mean money, 
time and trouble. 

Concrete Silos are fireproof, which 
means no expense for insurance. With 
Concrete the first cost is the only cost. 

Write today for our Concrete Silo 
Bulletin. Sent free on request. 


Address 


Concrete 


Department A > 


Educational Bureau 


‘= Atlanta, Ga. 





